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FOR HOUSE CLEANING. 


When washing floors 
or woodwork one 
tablespoonful in a pail 
of water will work 
wonders. Not only re- 
moves dirt, but kills 
all disease germs. 


A cloth dampened 
in a weak solution of 
Sulpho-Napthol rubbed 
over carpets freshens 
their color and makes 
them moth- proof. 


10 CENTS, 25 CENTS, 
50 CENTS and $1.00. 


‘The Great Cleaner and Disinfectant 


FOR THE BATH. 


A little Sulpho-Napthol 
in the bath refreshes 
and invigorates. The 
next best thing to a 
Turkish Bath. 
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THE ORIGINAL, BUT WITH MANY IMITATORS. 





FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


The antiseptic and dis- 
infecting qualities of 


Sulpho-Napthol 


make it invaluable in 
the sick room. Its gen- 
eral use in hospitals 
and by our best physi- 
clans is its strongest 
recommendation. 


In sealed bottles and 
yellow packages. 

















Try SULPHO-NAPTHOL SOAP 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 
Price Kit 25c. Fecssliw drws- 
pt Soar d,. .- 

TRIAL SIZE Cake sent for 10c., silver. Booklet Free. 
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MERRIMAC AND SUDBURY STS. 
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Owner act A CADET OF THE BLACK STAR. LINE 


fn Ten Chapters. 


Star liner, Roanoke, across the 

Atlantic toward New York. Her promenade- 
decks, as long as a city block, swarmed with 
cabin passengers, while below them a thousand 
immigrants enjoyed the salty wind that swept 
round the bow. Far above these noisy throngs 
towered the bridge, a little world set apart by 
itself. Full seventy feet from the sea this airy 
platform spanned the ship, so remote that the 
talk and laughter of the decks came to it only asa 
low murmur. The passengers were forbidden to 
climb to the bridge, and they seldom thought of 
the quiet men in blue, who, two at a time, were 
always pacing that canvas-screened pathway 
to guide the Roanoke to port. 

Midway of the bridge was the wheel-house, 
in which a rugged quartermaster seemed to be 
playing with the spokes set round a small brass 
rim, while he kept his eyes on the swaying 
compass-card before him. ‘The huge liner re- 
sponded like a well-bitted horse to the touch of 
the bridle-rein, for the power of steam had been 
set at work to move the ponderous rudder, an 
eighth of a mile away. 

A lad of seventeen years was cleaning the 
brass work in the wheel-house. He was trimly 
clad in blue; his taut jersey was lettered across 
the front with the word ‘‘cadet.’’ When ina 
cheerful mood he was as wholesome and sailorly 
a youngster to look at as you could have found 
afloat, but now he was plainly discontented 
with his task. With sullen frown and peevish 
haste he finished rubbing the speaking-tubes. 

As he caught up his kit, he exclaimed: 

“Tf my father could have lived to watch me 
at this fool kind of work, he’d have been dis- 
gusted! I might better be a bell-boy in a hotel 
ashore at double the wages.’’ 

The quartermaster uneasily shifted his grip 
on the wheel, and growled: 

‘*The old man’s on the bridge! No talkin’ 
in here. Go below and tell your troubles to 
your little playmates, sonny.’’ 

Young David Downes went slowly down the 
stairway that led to the boat-deck, but his 
loafing gait was quickened by a strong voice in 
his ear: 

**Step lively, there! Another soft - baked 
landsman that has made up his mind to quit 
us, eh ?’”” 

The youth flushed as he flattened himself 
against the deck-house to make room for the 
captain of the liner. As he swung into the 
doorway of his room, the brown and bearded 
commander flung back, with a contemptuous 
snort, ‘‘ Like all the rest of them—no good !’’ 

It was the first time that Captain Thrasher 
had thought it worth while to speak to the 
cadet, who was beneath notice among the four 
hundred men who made up the crew of the 
Roanoke. From afar David had viewed this 
deep-water despot with awe and dislike, think- 
ing him as brutal as he was overbearing. Even 
now, as he scurried past the captain’s room, 
he heard him say to one of the officers: 

‘*Take the irons off the worthless hounds, 
and if they refuse duty again I will come down 
to the fire-room and make them fit for the 
hospital. ’’ 

The cadet shook his fist at the captain’s door, 
and moved on to join his companions in the 
fore part of the ship. 

He was in open rebellion against the life he 
had chosen only a month before. Bereft of his 
parents, he had lived with an uncle in New 
York while he plodded through his grammar- 
school years, after which he was turned out to 
shift for himself. He had found a place as a 
“strong and willing boy’’ in a wholesale dry- 
goods store, but his early boyhood memories 
recalled a father at sea in command of a stately 
Square-rigger ; and the love of the calling was 
in his blood. There were almost no more blue- 
water Yankee sailing ships and sailors, however, 
and small chance for an ambitious American 
boy afloat. 

Restlessly haunting the wharves in his leisure 
hours, David had happened to discover that the 
famous Black Star Line steamers were com- 
pelled by act of Congress to carry a certain 
number of American apprentices, or ‘‘cadets,’’ 
to be trained until they were fit for berths as 
Junior officers. The news had fired him with 
eagerness for one of these appointments. But 
for weeks he faced the cruel placard on the door 
of the marine superintendents office: 


No CADETS WANTED To-DAY. 


At last, however, when he hurried down from 
the Broadway store during the noon hour, he 
found that the sign had been changed to read: 


Two CADETS WANTED. 


Partly because he was the son of a shipmaster, 
and partly because of his frank and manly 
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“SHE CAN'T LAST BUT A FEW MINUTES LONGERI 





G hapter One 









LAY INTO 


IT, MY BUCKOSI”" 


bearing, David Downes was assigned to the 
Roanoke over the heads of thirty-odd appli- 
cants. 

Now he was completing his first round voyage, 
and he had almost decided to forsake the sea. 
He was ready to talk about his grievances with 
the four other cadets of his watch, whom he 
found in their tiny mess-room up under the 
bow. 

‘*I just heard the old man threaten a couple 
of firemen!’’ angrily cried David. ‘‘He is a 
great big bully. Why, my father commanded 
a vessel for thirty years without ever striking 
a seaman. Mighty little I’ll ever learn about 
real seafaring aboard this marine hotel. All 
you have to do is head her for her port, and the 
engines do the rest.’’ 

An older cadet, who was in his second year 
aboard the liner, eyed the heated youngster 
with a grim smile, but only observed: 

‘*You must stay in steam if you want to 
make a living at sea, Davy. Andas for Captain 
Stephen Thrasher, well, you’!] know more after 
a few voyages.’’ 

A chubby, rosy lad dangled his short legs 
from a bunk, and grinned approval of David’s 
mutiny, as he broke in: 

‘*There won’t be any more voyages for this 
bold sailor boy. Acting as chambermaid for 
paint and brass work doesn’t fill me with any 
wild love for the romance of the sea. We 
were led aboard under false pretenses, hey, 
Davy ?’’ 

**Me, too!’’ put in another cadet. ‘‘1’m going 
to make three hops down the gangway as soon 
as we tie up in New York.’’ 

**So I am the only cadet in this watch with 


sand enough to stick it out,’’ said their elder. 
‘*You are a mushy lot, you are. I’m going on 
deck to find a man to talk to.’’ 

As the door slammed behind him, David 
Downes moodily observed : 

‘*He has no ambition, that’s what’s the 
matter with him.’’ 

But after a while David grew tired of the 
chatter and horse-play of the mess-room, and 
went on deck to think over the problem he 
must work out for himself. Was it lack of 
‘‘sand’’ that made him ready to quit the calling 
he had longed for all his life? Would he not 
regret the chance after he had thrown it away? 
But the life round him was nothing at all like 
that he had dreamed about, and he was too 
much of a boy to look beyond the present. His 
ideas of the sea were colored through and 
through by the memories of his father. He 
had come to hate this ugly steel monster, 
crammed with coal and engines, which ate up 
her three thousand miles like an express-train. 

As he leaned against the rail, staring sadly 
| out to sea, the sunlight flashed into snowy 
whiteness the distant topsails of a square-rigger 
beating to the westward. The boy’s eyes filled 
| with tears of genuine homesickness. Yonder 
| was a ship worthy of the name, such as he 
| longed to be in, but there was no place in her 
|kind for him or his countrymen. A brown 
hand smote David’s shoulder, and he turned to 
| see the German ‘‘boson.’’ ‘The cadet brushed a 
hand across his eyes, ashamed of his emotion, 
| but the kind-hearted old seaman chuckled: 

‘*Vat is it, Mr. Downes? You vas sore on 
| the skipper and the ship, so?’’ 
| David answered with a little break in his 





voice: ‘‘It is all so different 
from what I expected, Peter.’’ 

‘You stay mit us maybe a 
dozen or six voyages,’’ returned 
the other, ‘‘and you guess again, boy. I did 
not t?ink you vas a quitter.’’ 

**But this isn’t like going to sea at all!’’ 
protested David. 

‘*You mean it iss not a big man’s work ?’’ 
shouted the boatswain. ‘‘Boy, it vas full up 
mit splendid kinds of seamanship what that old 
bundle of sticks and canvas out yonder never 
heard about. I know. I vas in sailin’ vessels 
twenty years.”’ 

The boatswain waved a scornful hand at the 
distant topsails. But David could not be con- 
vinced by empty words, and long after Peter 
had left him he wistfully watched the square- 
rigger slide under the horizon like a speck of 
drifting cloud. 

There had been bright skies and smooth seas 
during the outward passage to Dover and 
Antwerp, and although the season was early 
spring, the Roanoke had reached mid-ocean on 
her return voyage before the smiling weather 
shifted. When David was roused out to stand 
his four-hour watch at midnight, the liner was 
plunging into head seas which broke over the 
forward deck and were swept aft by a gale that 
hurled the spray against her bridge like rain. 
The cadet had to fight his way to the boat-deck 
to report to the chief officer. Climbing to the 
bridge, he found Captain Thrasher clinging to 
the railing, a huge and uncouth figure in drip- 
ping oilskins. It was impossible to see over- 
side in the inky darkness, and the clamor of 
wind and sea and the pelting fury of spray 
made speech impossible. 

The cadet crouched in the lee of the wheel- 

house while the night dragged on, now and 
then scrambling below on errands of duty until 
four o’clock sounded on the ship’s bell. Then 
he went below, drenched and shivering, to lie 
awake for some time and feel the great ship 
rear and tremble to the shock of the charging 
seas. 
When he went on deck in daylight, he was 
amazed to find the Roanoke making no more 
than half-speed against the storm. The white- 
crested combers were towering higher than her 
sides, and as he started to cross the well-deck, 
a wall of green water crashed over the bow, 
picked him up and tossed him against a hatch, 
where he clung, bruised and strangling, until 
the torrent passed. It was the sturdy boatswain 
who crawled forward and fetched the boy away 
from the ring-bolt to which he was hanging 
like a barnacle. As soon as he had gained 
shelter, David gasped: 

“Did you ever see a storm as bad as this, 
Peter ?’’ 

‘It is a smart gale of wind,’’ spluttered the 
boatswain, ‘‘and two of our boats vas vashed 
away like they vas chips already. But maybe 
she get worse by night.’’ 

On the reeling bridge Captain Thrasher still 
held his post after an all-night vigil. The 
cadet was cheered at the sight of this grim and 
silent figure, no longer a ‘‘fair-weather sailor,’’ 
but the master of the liner doing his duty as it 
came to him, braced to meet any crisis, The 
men were going about their work as usual, and 
David began cleaning the salt-stained brass in 
the wheel-house. 

When he looked out again, the chief officer 
was waving his arm toward the dim, gray sky- 
line, and at sight of David, beckoned the lad to 
fetch him his marine glasses. Captain Thrasher 
also clawed his way to the windward side of 
the bridge and stared hard at the sea. The 
two men shouted in each other’s ears, then 
resumed their careful scrutiny of the tempest- 
torn ocean in which David could see nothing 
but the racing billows. Presently the chief 
officer shook his head and folded his arms, 
as if there were nothing more to be said or 
done. 

After a time David made out a brown patch 
of something which was tossed into view for 
an instant and then vanished, as if it would 
never come up again. If it were a wreck, it 
seemed impossible that any one could be left 
alive on board in such weather as this. As the 
Roanoke forged slowly ahead, the drifting 
object grew more distinct. 

With a pair of glasses from the rack in the 
wheel-house, David fancied he could make out 
some kind of a signal streaming from the splin- 
tered stump of a mast. Captain Thrasher was 
pulling at his brown beard with nervous hands, 
but he did not stir from his place on the bridge. 
Presently he asked David to call the third 
officer. There was a consultation, and frag- 
ments of speech were blown to the cadet’s eager 
}ears: ‘‘No use in trying to get a boat out—God 
help the poor souls—she’ll founder before 
night —’’ 

Could it be that the liner would make no 
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effort to rescue the crew of this sinking vessel? 
thought David. Was this the kind of seaman- 
ship a man learned in steamers? He hated 
Captain Thrasher with sudden, white - hot 
anger. 

The forlorn hulk was dropping astern when 
Captain Thrasher buffeted his way to the 
whee]-house and stood by a speaking-tube. As 
if he were working out some difficult problem 
with himself, he hesitated and said aloud: 

‘It is the only chance. But I’m afraid that 
vessel can’t live long enough to let me try 
“” 

The orders he sent below had to do with 
tanks, valves, pipes and strainers. -David could 
make nothing of it. What had the engineer’s 
department to do with saving life in time of 
shipwreck? Stout-hearted sailors and a life- 
boat were needed to show what Anglo-Saxon 
courage meant. The cadet ran to the side and 
looked back at the wreck. He was sure he 
could make out two or three people on top of 
her after-deck house, and others clustered far 
forward. They might be dead for all he knew, 
but the pitiful distress signal beckoned to the 
liner as if it were a spoken message. When 
David went off watch, he found a group of 
cadets as angry and impatient as himself. 

‘*He ought to have sent a boat away two 
hours ago!’’ eried one. 

‘*T’d volunteer in a minute!’’ exclaimed 
another. ‘*The old man’s lost his nerve.’’ 

The boatswain was passing, and halted to 
roar: 

‘Hold your tongues, you knownoddings, 
you! A boat would be smashed against our 
side like egg-shells, and lose all our people.’’ 

But the cadets soon saw that Captain Thrasher 
was not running away from the wreck, even if 
he were not trying to send aid. The Roanoke 
was hovering to leeward, as if waiting for 
something to happen. 

It was heart-breaking to watch the last hours 
of the doomed vessel. At last Captain Thrasher 
was ready to try his own way of sending help. 
The oldest cadet, who was in charge of the 
signal-locker, came on deck with an armful of 
bunting. 

One by one he bent the bright flags to a 
halliard; they crept aloft, broke out of stops, 
and snapped in the wind. David, who had 
studied the international code in spare hours, 
was able to read the message: 

Will stand by to give you assistance. 

Only the iron discipline that ruled the liner 
from bridge to fire-room kept the cadets from 
cheering. David expected to see a boat dropped 
from the lofty davits, but there were no signs 
of activity on the streaming decks. It looked 
as if Captain Thrasher were going to let those 
people drown before his eyes. 

After a little the Roanoke began to swing 
very slowly off her course. Then as the seas 
began to smash against her weather side, she 
rolled until it seemed as if her funnels must be 
jerked out by the roots. But inch by inch she 
crept onward along the arc of a mile-wide circle, 
of which the wreck was the center. Even now 
David did not at all understand what the 
captain was trying todo. The great circle had 
been half-way covered before the cadet hap- 
pened to notice that a band of smoother water 
was stretching to leeward of the steamer, and 
that as if by a miracle the huge combers were 
ceasing to break. An eddying gust brought 
him a strong smell of oil, and he went to the 
rail and stared down at the sea. The Roanoke 
heaved up her black side until he saw smears 
of a yellow liquid trickle from several pipes, 
and spread out over the frothing billows in 
shimmering sheets. 

Slowly the Roanoke plunged and rolled on 
her circular course until she had ringed the 
wreck with a streak of oily calm. But still no 
efforts were made to attempt a rescue. The 
night was not far off. The gray sky was dusky 
and the horizon was shutting down nearer and 
nearer in mist and murk. Once more the liner 
swung her head round as if to steer a smaller 
circle about the helpless craft. In an agony of 
impatience David was praying that she might 
stay afloat a little longer. 

Clear round this second and smaller circuit 
the liner wallowed until two rings of oil- 
streaked calm were wrapped round the wreck. 
Now surely Captain Thrasher would risk send- 
ing a boat. But the bearded commander gave 
no orders, and only shook his head now and 
then as if arguing with himself. 

Then for the third and last time the Roanoke 
began to weave a path round the water-logged 
hulk, which was so close at hand that the 
people on board could be counted. One, two, 
three aft, and three more sprawled up in the 
bow. 

One or two of them were waving their arms 
in feeble signals for help. A great sea washed 
over them, and one vanished forever. It was 
cruel beyond words for those who were left 
alive to have to watch the liner circle them 
time after time. 

The stormy twilight was deepening when 
this third or inner circle was completed. The 
onset of the seas was somewhat broken where 
it met the outside ring of oil. Then rushing 
onward, the diminished breakers came to the 
second protecting streak, and their menace was 
still further lessened. Once more the sea moved 
on to attack the wreck, and reaching the third 
floating barrier, the combers toppled over in 











harmless surf, such as that which washes the 
beach on a summer day when the wind is off- 
shore. 

It was possible now for the first time to 
launch a boat from the lee side of the liner, 
if the help so carefully and shrewdly planned 
had not come too late. Landlubber though he 
was, and convinced beforehand that there was 
no room for seamanship aboard a steamer, 
David Downes began to get a glimpse of the 
fact that Captain Thrasher knew how to meet 
problems which would have baffled a seaman 
of the old school. 

But even while the third officer was calling 
the men to one of the leeward boats, the sodden 
wreck dived from view, and rose so sluggishly 
that it was plain to see her life was nearly 
done. The hearts of those who looked at her 
almost ceased to beat. It could not be that 
she was going down with help so near. As the 
shadows fell across the leaden sea, David forgot 
that he was only a cadet, forgot the discipline 
that had taught him to think only of his own 
duties, and rushing toward the boat, he called 
to the third officer: 

*“‘O Mr. Briggs, can’t I have an oar? I can 
pull a man’s.weight in the boat. Please let 
me go with you!’’ 

The ruddy mate spun on his heel and glared 


THE RESIGNATI 


By Geo 


[A iS I walked into the 
dining-room—Fido and 
@ERTS Peter striding behind 
me and pretending not to see 
each other—I noticed with grow- 
ing ‘alarm that Alicia’s air of 
preoccupation grew and grew, 
until at last, not being able to 
stand it any longer, I suddenly 
asked, ‘‘Everybody well?’’ 

‘*Why, George!’ exclaimed Alicia. ‘‘Why, 
George, what a strange question !’’ 

And Alicia looked at me reprovingly, while I 
noted with new alarm that she had discarded 
the little white frill that she usually wears 
round her neck, and that instead of her cus- 
tomary pompadour, her hair was combed back 
and parted on one side! 

Whereupon, not knowing what else to do, 1 
sought to cover my confusion by giving 
Fido a bit of meat, which he proceeded 
to eat with such an air of superiority 
and disdain at our other pet, that Peter, 
looking inexpressibly piratical, made a 
leap, snatched Fido’s morsel, and made 
his exultant way to safety behind our 
kitchen range. 

‘*Whatever is the matter with. Fido 
and Peter?’’ I eried, quite aghast at 
such scandalous behavior. 

‘*Pay no attention to them, George,”’ 
said Alicia. ‘‘They have been that 
way ever since I returned.’’ 

‘*Returned?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Returned, 
Alicia ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Alicia. 
society.’’ 

‘*From the society ?’’ 

‘Yes, the society. And I was elected 
secretary !’’ 

Peter, having finished his meat be- 
hind the range, came out from his 
retreat, and sitting on the threshold 
of the dining-room, in plain view of 
us all, fixed a bland look on Fido, 
and began to make his toilet with 
every appearance of a happy cat who 
has had his dinner and is thank- 
ful. 

Fido, seeing this hateful sight, wrin- 
kled his nose and worked himself into 
a temper, punctuating the rumbling of 
his thunder by a smart clap of barking 
every time Peter lengthened his arm 
and drew his paw round the back of ; 
his neck. i 

Peter, seeing that this item of his toi- f 
let was particularly irritating to Fido, 
broke forth into his loudest song, and 
gave all his time and attention to wash- 
ing the back of his neck. And the 
more Peter washed, the louder Fido 
barked; and the louder Fido barked, 
the more violently did Peter wash; 
until I reached down at last to take 
Peter by the scruff, as a preparatory 
step to dropping him out into the night, 
at the same time giving Fido a sympa- 
thetic and reassuring glance. 

I had immediate cause for regretting 
that glance, because the moment I 
took my eyes off Peter he ceased his 
ablutions, stood up like a bear, reached for 
my descending and unconscious hand, clawed 
it, waved his tail, circled the room, feinted at 
Fido, and slipped through the door and up the 
stairs with such an insulting ease that I could 
not help but remark : 

‘*Drat that cat !’’ 

‘“*Why, George!’ cried Alicia. 
George !’’ 

I hung my head in shame. 

‘**And didn’t I hear you use that same slangy 
word this morning when you cut yourself?’ 
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|at the boy as if about to knock him down. 
Just then a Norwegian seaman hung back, 
muttering to himself, as if not at all anxious to 
| join this forlorn hope. The mate glanced from 
| him to the flushed face and quivering lip of the 
|stalwart lad. Mr. Briggs was an American, 
|}and in this moment blood was thicker than 
water. 

| ‘*Pile in amidships,’’ said he. Mr. Briggs 
| shoved the Norwegian headlong, and David 
leaped into the boat just as the creaking falls 
| began to lower her from the davits. The boat 
| swung between sea and sky as the liner rolled 
far down to leeward and back again. Then in 
|a smother of broken water the stout life-boat 
met the rising sea, the automatic tackle set her 
free, and she was shoved away in the nick of 
time tv escape being shattered against the 
steamer. 

As the seven seamen and the cadet tugged 
madly at the sweeps, and the beat climbed the 
slope of a green swell, Mr. Briggs shouted: 

“She can’t last but a few minutes longer! 
Lay into it, my buckos! Give it to her! 
There’s a woman on board, God bless her! I 
can see her skirt. No, it’s a little girl. She’s 
lashed aft: with. the skipper. Now break your 
backs! H-e-e-eave, a-l-ll!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


ON OF ALICIA 


continued Alicia, with a touch of 
her old-time spirit. 

Lhid my face behind the table fern, 
and could only preserve silence until 
aroused at last by a gesture over the 
fern-dish. I looked up, and fol- 
lowed Alicia’s finger as it pointed to 
her little windmill bank that stands 
upon the corner of our sideboard. 

‘‘Every time you use that word 
again you must put a quarter in the bank,”’ 
said Alicia. ‘‘And I will keep it for the society ; 
we're out of funds.’’ 

A week passed, and Alicia still combed her 
hair back, and was so strict and dignified with 
the pets that Fido spent his evenings in sighs 
and mournfulness. 

As for Peter, that independent cat stayed away 
| altogether, and his history became fragmentary. 
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THE NEXT MOMENT ALICIA CAME RUNNING 
FORWARD WITH HER BANK. 


| He was heard of one day as fighting a strange 
| dog, and seen a few days later limping along 
| rakishly on three legs, and caring not for any 
man. 

‘*Why, George!’ said Alicia, one night, paus- 
ing at the bank to shake it. ‘‘You haven’t put 
a single quarter in it yet!’’ 

**No,’’ I answered, proudly, ‘‘not one!’’ 

Whereupon Alicia, looking somewhat dubi- 
ous, rattled the empty bank again, while I 
went out into the night and rattled a knife 
| against a plate, repeating Peter’s name in fond 




















and coaxing aceents. Returning into the house, 
I caught my foot in the door-mat, and ex- 
claimed : 

**Oh, that mat!’’ 

‘‘What was that, George?’ asked Alicia, 
unexpectedly putting her dear little face, all 
rosy and expectant, round our sitting - room 
door. ‘‘What was that you said ?’’ 

**T said, ‘Oh, that mat!’ ”’ 

“On!’’ said Alicia, looking openly disap- 
pointed. 

She went back into the sitting-room, while I 
stayed in the kitchen and treated myself to a 
long and happy smile. 

“Tf there’s one thing I like,’’ said Alicia, 
the next morning, ‘‘it’s a man who speaks his 
mind !’’ 

So saying, she dusted her windmill bank 
with spirit and put it back upon its shelf, 
shaking it surreptitiously as she did so, and 
sighing at the silence that ensued. 

That night I hit my elbow against the hal! 
rack, immediately giving utterance to the pena|- 
ized word—and beaming in the darkness as | 
did so. A glad, answering cry responded fron: 
the kitchen, and the next moment Alicia canx 
running forward with her bank in her hand. 
I dropped the quarter in it, and as she mack 
merry over my discomfiture,—her dear little fac 
all rosy and eager,—I gave her the first goxx! 
one that we had enjoyed for many a day, ani 
soon after marched upon the dining-room like « 
giant refreshed. 

I grew even more indulgent, spurred on to 
greater efforts by the sight of Alicia’s rosy little 
face as she waited for the word to drop, and 
by Alicia’s joyful cry whenever she came run- 
ning forward with the bank. All the time 
her severity of dress gradually lessened, until 
one night I came home and found her in her 
fluffiest dress, with her hair done as Alicia 
knows how to do it, and in such a state of 
distraction that only after dinner was over, ai 
when Alicia was feeding the pets, did I notice, 
with a blinking of my eyes, that Peter had 
come home again. He was eating off the same 
plate with Fido, and looking like a repentant 
cat who would never more irritate dogs b) 
stealing their meat and then washing himself 
behind the ears. 

‘*Ah-h-h!’’ sighed Alicia. 

The pets, still at their plate, dropped their 
tails a degree or two in sympathy, but went on 
with their dinner. 

“*Club day to-morrow,’’ said Alicia. 

With a motion of despair, she 
took her bank from the shelf, 
emptied it on the cloth, and 
counted eight dollars and eighty- 
eight cents. 

‘*Thirty-five words at a quarter 
each,’’ murmured Alicia, dis- 
tractedly, ‘‘and thirteen cents for 
the one you checked in the 
middle.’’ 

She arranged the money with 
a listless hand, and — 

‘*Ah-h-h!’’ she sighed, agai. 
“IT saw the loveliest hat at the 
milliner’s to-day! It was nine 
dollars. And here it is all but 
twelve cents !’’ 

Whereat I hugged myself in secret, 
but outwardly maintained that gravit) 
of demeanor which seemed appropri- 
ate to Alicia’s sad state of mind. 

She rearranged the money in neat 
little piles, while Fido lay down at 
his ease and smiled at the company, 
and Peter, springing up on his chair 
and tucking his paws beneath his 
breast, closed his eyes and start 
his evening song. 

“*T don’t know what to do!’’ whis- 
pered Alicia. 

And as for me, I said nothing in a 
grand manner. 

‘*Of course,’’ she mused, ‘‘of course 
I could resign.’? And musing stil), 
she breathed, ‘‘It was an awfu!!) 
pretty hat !’’ 

And as for me, I crossed my slip- 
pered feet. 

‘‘George,’’ exclaimed Alicia, taki:+ 
my movement as a suggestion, ‘lve 
a good mind to resign! Shall I,Georze” 
George, shall I?’’ 

‘Resign from what?’’ I asked, «1! 
innocence. 

‘From the Society for the Supp!'>- 
sion of Slang,’’ confessed Alicia, s\\'- 
denly looking guilty. 

And there we were; and the lowvr 
I laughed, the guiltier Alicia look 
and the guiltier Alicia looked, 
louder I laughed; and the louder | 
laughed, the more contentedly did F ‘0 
smile at the company and the tig! 
did Peter close his eyes as he sang his evel!'''- 
song; until Alicia, seeking to stifle my mut. 
brought one of her heels down accident: 
upon my foot. Whereat I cried, although 
the most gentle of voices: 

“Ouch !’” : 

“Did I step on your foot, George?’’ asie! 
Alicia. ‘‘Did I?’’ 

And hiding her rosy little face again, *':° 
murmured : 

““Of course, George — If you want to check 
another one in the middle —’’ 



































Ill. THE CHILD’S DEVELOPMENT. 





ir HE greatest danger to any nation lies 
in the wrong development of its chil- 

M@ dren, and the greatest modern fallacy 
is the belief that precocity is a sign of advance- 
ment, instead of a menace to civilized life. The 
people who preserve normal childhood for the 
longest period are those who in the end will 
produce vital and healthy adult life. 

The reason is not far to seek. The lower 
the scale of animal creation, the shorter 
the period during which parent guardi- 
anship is required. The lowest types 
fend for themselves from birth, but as 
the scale ascends, the period of depend- 
ence increases. The guinea-pig can find 
its own food almost as svon as born. 
The calf, the puppy, the foal and the 
baby elephant need the care of their 
mothers; and the higher the develop- 
ment, the more is this care needed, and 
the longer the period of dependence. 

This rule applies to human life in 
the same degree. The. child of the 
savage is independent at eight or nine 
years of age. He can shoot and hunt 
and find his own living. The child 
of parents who are overburdened with 
labor early begins independent work. 
At twelve or fourteen years of age he 
is equipped to face his life, and gues 
out with his small store of knowledge 
to meet the narrow bounds of his daily 
experience. 

But the wider, the higher the destiny, 
the longer should be the period of devel- 
oping life; and it is the increasing 
absence of this phase that is to be 
deplored in our modern world. The 
truth is that instead of being deplored, 
it is often a subject of congratulation 
that children have been enabled to skip 
the period of gradual development, and 
have been pushed into immature adoles- 
cence, 

In order that we may be the better 
able to understand what are the 
phases through which a child must 
pass, it is well to consider what are 


the normal stages of his life; and we shall, I | 


think, get a truer insight as to the importance 
of each. 


The First Consciousness. 


A. CHILD’S first consciousness is domi- 
nated exclusively by his appetite. His 
sensations center in his mouth; his 
nourishment governs his mental condition. He 
is peaceful and contented just in proportion as 
he is well and appropriately nourished. 

By and by consciousness develops into a 
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| dawning understanding of possessions; his 
| clothes, his bed, and at last his toys are real- 
| ized; it is the age of a healthy individualism, 
and this period must be understood and pro- 
vided for. 

The greatest mistake is to check this natural 
individualism, and to endeavor to introduce any 
socialistic theories into nursery life at this 
period. Until a child realizes that a toy is 





DRAWN BY MAUD THURSTON. 


“HE SAYS HE'D LIKE TO GIVE YOU 
A PRESENT.” 


really his, there is no reason whatever for | 
explaining why he can share it with his little | 
brother or friend. The phase must be carefully 
guarded as an important and necessary period 
in his development. For in coming to self- | 
consciousness this idea of possession is an all- 
important factor in the future expansion of 
generosity and unselfishness. 
The third phase is the consciousness of other 
people; and here again, it comes to him abso- 

HIutely from the individualistic standpoint, the 
| consciousness of the pecple who minister and 
belong to his life—his mother, his nurse, his 








These are 


father, his brothers and sisters. 

gradually regarded as part of his life, and in so | the Royal Academy.’’ 

far, important and necessary. 
By and by, as his horizon widens, his nursery 


becomes his kingdom. The house in which he | 
lives may belong to others; he cares not what | 
becomes of it; but take a nursery chair, and he 


| 


will recognize it in any other room, and resent | BMG 


the robbery. 

This domain of his is peopled by a few, all- 
important in his eyes. 
his life, faultless, of course, and powerful, but 
not wise in the child’s eye, because a new era 
has again opened, the era of the child’s world, 
when he lives his own life, thinks his own 
thoughts, dreams his own dreams, and makes 
his own standards; and it is just this all- 


important period which can be curtailed or | 
interrupted only with dire consequences to the | 


unfolding of normal healthy life. 


His Real World. 


[AJ CHILD’S world is distinct from ours, 
but none the less real. That is a truth 

EWA we need to understand more clearly. 
it is not that he has not grasped our point of 
view ; it is that he has an altogether different 
one, that he lives not in a limited bit of our 
world, but in a world entirely his own. 

When with infinite pains we try to explain 
our views of life, and with the air of having all 
wisdom, endeavor to impart our knowledge, a 
look almost of pity comes over the wide eyes 
that look into ours, and with a firmness born of 
conviction, the child will practically say, ‘‘That 
is not so,’’ and he is right. The fact that we 
have not seen fairies does not for a moment 
mar his belief in their existence. He only 
pities our blindness. He knows that the nook 
in the wood where he plays is a house, for he 
has lived in it and svjourned there. He has 
slept there through long, cool moonlight nights. 
Of what avail to assure him that you have 
tucked him in his cot every night? He knows 
that he has seen the elves dance in a ring on 
the grass, and who can say he has not? For | 
perhaps the freer spirit was loosed, while ours 
was chained in night slumber. 

Sometimes a child will tell us long and cir- 
cumstantial stories, and we say, in our narrow 
misunderstanding, ‘‘Oh, hush, dear! I’m afraid 
that is not true.’”’ To the child there is no 
untruth ; he has seen it all, has met the bear in 
the wood, the bull in the field, was delivered 
by knights in armor, or by his Own prowess. 
It is truer and wiser to say, ‘‘That happened 
in the dreamland to which you went,’’ and | 
realize that, waking and sleeping, the world of | 
wonders is his greatest possession. 

It is not romance that makes untruth ; 


| 











the motive that prompts a child’s statement; 
and to classify his dreams with the false excuse, 
or the foolish boast, is surely to misunderstand 
the first rules of nursery ethics. 

A friend of mine had just arrived in a coun- 
try house, when a small boy came into the 
room and sat down beside her. His collar was 
disarranged, and his mother told him his coat 
was put on wrongly. He tried to explain to 
her the reason; then looking critically at the 
newcomer, and seeing response in her expres- 
sion, he said, confidentially : 


‘You see, I am so busy. I am president of 


The King’s Present. 


(rr NSTEAD of appearing surprised, she 

at once acquiesced. That must occupy 
much of his time, she admitted. His 
confidence won, he took her, after luncheon, 
out into the garden, where, he explained to 


CRAG 


They are the pivot of | her, the animals lived, the Tomuntas and the 


Tentrance cubs. The Tomuntas lived in trees ; 
and if you caught them and cooked them with 
blue spectacles on, they made excellent soup. 

He then drew pictures of both animals and 
detailed their habits. They were quite as real 
to him as the dahlias and dandelions; and if 
she had questioned their existence, he would 
only have pitied her invincible ignorance, much 
as Du Chaillu did when his stories about gorillas 
were not believed, on his return from Central 
Africa. 

Finding a sympathetic and understanding 
friend, he introduced her to the companions of 
his world. The King of Little Boy-land lived 
behind the wainscoat in the dining-room. The 
child knelt down and rapped. upon the wood, 
listened intently, and then with an exultant 
expression turned and said, ‘‘He says he’d like 
to give you a present.’’ 

More conversation, and long and earnest con- 
sultation. The present, it subsequently ap- 
peared, was to be found on a chair in the 
drawing-room. Thither they repaired. The 
small boy threw up his arms with exultant joy, 
and said, ‘‘Oh, look, look! He has sent you a 
present of invisible jewels !’’ 

Emerson has called imagination ‘‘the Angel 
of the Mind.’’ Who would dare, therefore, to 
rob a child of the time when these angels pass 
in and out, touching the thoughts of childhood 
with their radiant wings? To tear a child 
from this rich and sheltered soil and to trans- 
plant his mind into the glare of our matter-of- 
fact life is to arrest and stunt his growth. And 
herein lies the real danger of a child’s contact 
with adult life. 


Children in America. 


Ww first thing that struck me , about 
American family life was the constant 
Rh SCAE) presence of children with their parents. 
This seemed an ideal state of things, and | 
contrasted it with the way in which many 
English children are kept in nursery and school- 
room, with a set hour for visiting the drawing- 
room, and a routine life which seldom varies. 

I congratulated myself that this American 
| habit was gaining in our country, and that 


it is | children were, on the whole, far more in the 





PRING has come to the foot-hills of 
the Himalayas. From the gnarled 
limbs of an aged tree issues a hoarse 

barking—gruff, doglike utterances, now sin- 
gly, now in quick succession. ‘Two newly 
mated hornbills are chanting a love duet 


and roar in unison. They are striking 
birds, almost five feet in length, with plu- 
mage marked in strong patterns of black 
and white. Bright red eyes and monstrous 
yellow beaks give the finishing touch to 
their appearance. 


leap into the air, and with laboring. wing- 
beats get under way. The noise they make 
in flight is astounding. The two birds, 
passing rapidly over the treetops, sound 
like a strong wind whistling through the | 
branches. Half a mile away the sweep of | 
their pinions is still audible. 

Down they go to the river-bank and alight 
side by side on a low sand-bar. After drink- 
ing deeply, they wade in and bathe in the 


cleansing every particle of dust from their 
feathers. Then into the air again, ered 
a flock of parrakeets screaming off in terror. 

In their beaks the hornbills carry masses 
of clay and dirt, and they fly straight back | 
to the giant tree. Here, in a half-hollow | 
between two branches, is a low wall of dry 


ting and pressing the soil into shape with 
their giant mandibles. 

Suddenly both birds stop and listen in- 
tently. A loud rushing sound is coming up 
from the river, and almost at once a third | 
hornbill swings into view. With a roar of 
rage the young male takes to wing, and 





in basso profundo accents. They nibble | 
affectionately at each other’s heads, and | 
ever and anon point their beaks skyward | 


While it is still early morning the hornbills | 


cool water, throwing it over their backs and | 


dirt, and to this they add their loads, pat- | 
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rushes to meet the newcomer, who, 
nothing loath, heads straight on. 
The two birds come together with a 
crash, and, grappling, drop to the 
bushes beneath. 

| The battle ends as quickly as it 
| began. The invader is full-grown, 
| unusually large and strong, and were 
it not for a quick breaking away and 
escape, the younger bird would have 
| met his death then and there. Gasp- 
|ing and bleeding from the terrific 
| assault, he makes his way over the 
| river, on and on, to unknown forests 
| and unvisited regions. 

With a little show of reluctance, 
| the female accepts her new mate, and 
after the due course of hornbill play 
and a feast of fruit, both set to with 
| a will at the wall of dirt. 

In a few days more than half of 
the opening is covered, and then, late 
one evening, the female squeezes 

| through the hole, and does not come 
| out. Her mate redoubles his efforts. 

At last the wall is completed, all save a narrow | 

slit, into which the beak of the female fits 
exactly. 

The two faithful birds never see each other 

now except through the narrow opening. The 

| prisoner sheds most of her plumage, which, 
| torn and soiled, serves as a bed for the trio of 
| large whitish eggs upon which she sits, day 
and night, week after week. 

Her mate never ceases working while day- | 
light lasts, but nature has provided him with a 


| 
| 
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HUNTING HAS BEEN BAD, OR THE BEAST WOULD 
NOT RESORT TO SUCH A FEATHERY DIET. 


wonderful contrivance which serves to ease the 
labor of bringing food to his imprisoned mate. 
He searches out some wild-grape vine, and 
with upward flicks of his beak throws ‘a score 
or more of the fruit down his throat. They 
collect in his gizzard, the thin inner skin of 
which soon begins to gather and pucker round 
the grapes. 

Back he goes to the nesting-tree, and after 
a time he is able to disgorge the packet of food, 
neatly held together by the thin membrane. 


|store of fat has thus far kept them from 


This he takes in the tip of his beak and 
passes in to his waiting spouse. 

During the ensuing weeks the vanquished 
husband twice returns, and is pursued with 
a fury which warns him that discretion is 
the better part. If he but knew it, how- 
ever, his conqueror is now not such an 
unequal match for him, for the strain of 
constant search for food for the newly 
hatched young, as well as for the female, 
is indeed terrible. Without warning the end 
comes. 

A favorite fruit-tree is dropping its ripened 
clusters, and to the ground beneath the horn- 
bill makes trip after trip. One day he is 
there, picking out the softest fruit and flick- 
ing them into the air. With a single growl, 
a tiger leaps out of the bushes and upon 
the great bird, striking it dead with a blow. 
Hunting has been bad, or the beast would 
not resort to such a feathery diet. 

Helpless in her unfeathered state, walled 
in by hardened cement, the case of the 
bereaved mate seems hopeless indeed. Hour 
after hour she calls, her hoarse notes re- 
sounding in the hollow chamber. When 
hunger and thirst have weakened her utter- 
ances, she hears in the distance a timid 
answer. Again and again it comes, at times 
nearer, then farther off. Then her head 
drops forward on the young birds, whose 


suffering. 

Here in the depth of the Indian jungle 
her deserted mate hears and responds. In- 
stinct leads him back. He flies bravely to 
the nesting-slit and proffers an offering of 
fruit. The poor famished creature within 
snatches and gulps it down. It the pre- 
tender return now if he will; the joy of 
the home possesses the young hornbill; he 
has returned to his own! 
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company of their elders than of old; but my 
theories have, on maturer observation, received 
some rude shocks. The society of adults is 
good for children only in so far as they 
realize that they dare not disturb the child’s 
point of view, that their focus of vision is 
a different one, and that to adjust life for 
child eyes to suit their own is to distort it 
hopelessly. 

Some time ago a lady in this country, who 
belongs to a race famous for its large business 
capacities, was boasting to a friend of mine of 
the extreme intelligence of her little boy. 

‘*He is remarkable,’’ she said; ‘‘you would 
hardly credit what a mind he has. The other 
day he came to me in real trouble. ‘O mummie, 
I have had such a dreadful dream!’ he said. 
‘What is it, sonny?’ I asked. ‘O mummie,’ 
he replied, ‘only fancy! I dreamed that Steel 
common went down!’ ’’ 

She was blind to the fact that nothing could 
be more pathetic than to associate the dreams 
of childhood with such sordid trifles. 

As an instance of this terrible contagion, I 
remember the child of one of America’s great- 
est millionaires, lunching on board his father’s 
yacht at Cowes, when many guests were invited. 
The child had completely lost that sweet shy- 
ness which is characteristic of all creatures 
who live apart, and who share secrets with 
nature imparted only to those who live near 
her heart. He was full of small talk, and at 
last, looking across at an aged and well-known 
admiral seated on the opposite side of the table, 
he said, ‘‘See that old fossil? I guess he’ll 
soon be under.’’ 

He subsequently proceeded to tell how much 
money his father possessed. ‘‘I sha’n’t be 
quite the millionaire he is, as there are four of 
us, but I’ll have my pile,’’ he said. 

There is something almost profane in asso- 
ciating such ideas with childhood, and yet they 
are the direct result of forcing our sordid views 
upon minds to which they are utterly unfitted. 
The imitative faculty is always keen, and 
therefore it is essential that it should be exer- 
cised only where the atmosphere is pure and 
rare, and where no contagion of worldliness 
can disease the mind before it is strong to 
withstand the infection. All precocity is apt 
to have on the child the effect of early dis- 
illusionment, a disillusionment which does not 
come when the mind is ready to meet the 
events which await it in the right order of 
things. 


The ‘*Old’’ and Weary Child. 


[A CELEBRATED man was lately talk- 

ing to a little girl of seven, the daughter 
of one of his friends, and asking her 
about her holiday plans. The child replied in 
a weary voice: 

‘**T suppose we shall drag over to Europe as 
usual !’” 

It almost makes one shudder to think of the 
panorama of cities, of galleries, of hotels and 
table d’hétes which was unfolded by this one 
remark. ‘The child, unconsciously, was longing 
for its natural environment, the mystery and 
stillness of woods and gardens. 

It is often to be regretted that the English 
child is shy, and sometimes almost morose; 
and the self-consciousness which is the bane of 
the English nation is supposed to be fostered 
by the isolation of children from grown-up 
people during the formative period of their 
lives. 

I do not, however, believe that this is the 
real reason. Rather I think it arises from the 
fatal way in which praise is too often stinted. 
To children and young people it is the sun that 
is needed to ripen latent good; but a cold, gray 
atmosphere is generally thought to be appro- 
priate to fruitful growth in our chilly island, 
and a child never knows how much it is loved 
until it is too late for such praise to be of 
value. 

It is to this rather than to any other cause 
that I attribute that manner, aggressive in its 
self-assertion, which too often characterizes my 
countrymen. On consideration, we find it is 
those who have the deepest doubts as to their 
own good qualities who are the most sorely 
tempted to put all their wares in the windows, 
and are consequently classed with the bumptious 
and conceited. 

In latter years the benefit derived by the pro- 
longed period of home life cannot be exagger- 
ated. The evidence is seen in the way in 
which woman is regarded—due, I believe, 
almost entirely to the fact that American boys 
and girls are not separated, almost from baby- 
hood, as is the case in England. The Ameri- 
can boy is not taught from his earliest years to 
regard his sisters as agreeable adjuncts to his 
holiday pleasures, and to accept their sacrifices 
with kind and indulgent complacency. The 
certainty of his male superiority is not fos- 
tered as it is here. From babyhood the English 
boy believes himself superior to his little sisters, 
and this idea does not diminish with the years. 

‘‘Why are you so rude to your sisters?’ 
I once asked a young imp of some twelve 
years. 

“Oh, because girls want to be taught their 
places ; and besides, I’m very fond of them.’’ 

‘*But you do not show affection by being 
rude?”’ I objected. 

“Oh, yes, you do,’’ he said. ‘Girls would 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 





never understand if boys made a fuss with 
them.’’ 

The boy had learned his life lessons from 
the ready-made standard of school, where pub- 
lic opinion is formed by the axioms laid down 
by the ‘‘big boys’’ of some fourteen years; 
and although in later life edges may wear 
smooth, the curve given to young ideas does 
not change. 

Here again, in dealing with another stage in 
the child’s development, we in England delib- 
erately destroy the symmetry of life by robbing 
the child of the vision of the world as God 
created it with man and woman. 

But to return to the child’s point of view in 
earlier years, we shall do well to remember 
that there is in the normal child a real pity for 
grown-up people, as for those who miss the 
point of life. Not to be able to understand the 
delights of fairy-land, to fail to grasp the prox- 
imity of giants, the near presence of angels and 
unseen beings who take a part in every-day 
life, is a state not to be envied, but to be 
worthy of deep compassion. If this wall of 
partition between childhood and adolescence is 





broken down, the child emerges into an artificial 
atmosphere to which it is entirely foreign, and 
in which it flourishes at the expense of its real 
and healthy growth. 

This is a point which needs to be emphasized 
again and again in England, and it should be 
taught as a religion in America, where the best 
methods of education are so passionately sought, 
but where, as in all new countries, utilitarian- 
ism has gradually come to be dominant and 
aggressive. 

We cannot fail to see its importance as life is 
unfolded to us, and our vision sees beyond 
material things, and realizes more fully the 
mysteries of life and death, the glories of our 
faith, the immanence of God. Then we, too, 
come back again to our childhood’s starting- 
point, and know that the unseen is as real as 
the seen, that the faith of childhood is the true 
attitude of every soul that is fitted to be the 
dwelling-place of God. It is for this reason 
that we who are nearing the end of life’s jour- 
ney realize most vividly the importance of that 
fallow time when the seed of life is fructifying 


|in God’s way in the soul of a little child. 


fn Two Parts ~Part Two 


A GREAT EVENT OF OUR LIVES 
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ALSTEAD had gone! 

With another wrath- 7 

ful glance after him, : 

Addison, in turn, ran out = 

into the open meadow to see * 
for himself the progress of 





sparks had set the dry grass 
over there on fire in several 
places. 

**Doad, it’s getting the 
start of us!’’ he cried. 
**Come on, quick !’’ 





the fire. Theodora, equally 

astonished and bewildered by Halstead’s unex- 
pected behavior, came hastening after. At a 
distance of less than half a mile the entire 
forest, all round to the west and northwest 
of the meadows, was on fire. Magnificent in 
the still faint dawnlight, ruddy pillars of flame 
were climbing to the very tops of the firs. 
Immense writhing columns 
of yellowish and white va- 
por rolled upward into the 
sky. 

For the moment awe fell 
on them both, awe and the 
instinct to escape. 

With Addison, however, 
it was the instinct of an 
instant only. Thoughts of 
our haystacks and a de- 
termination to save them 
roused his courage. ‘‘If 
only Halse had taken the 
buckboard and you with 
him, Doad, I wouldn’t have 
cared !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*But I wouldn’t have 
gone!’’ cried Theodora, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘I will help 
you, Ad. I would stay and 
help if I burned up!’’ 

**Come on, then !’’ shout- 
ed Addison. 

Together they sped back 
to the camp, where the tools 
were still on the buckboard. 
First Addison hung the 
scythe in the snath, then 
got the buckets. 

‘*Fetch the rake and hoe, 
Doad!’’ he exclaimed, and 
ran down the meadow on 
the west side of the stream, 
to where the nearest of 
the stacks stood. While he 
mowed swaths round them, 
Theodora hastily raked the 
dry grass away, clearing a 
little space round each one, 
so that the fire, when it 
came to run in the grass, 
might not so readily reach 
them. 

Addison was strong and 
quick; he worked fast; 
within fifteen minutes they 
had cleared the grass from 
round the base of the eleven 
stacks to the west of the stream. Addison then 
caught up the hoe and dug a little ditch across 
the westward side of each in the soft black 
loam. 

But already the firs all along the border of 
the meadow on that side were ablaze, with a 
tremendous crackling and roar. Fortunately, 
the wind blew but fitfully as yet. The chief 
danger was from blazing cinders and sparks 
whirled upward with the smoke. 

The rush ‘‘cape’’ on top of one stack sud- 
denly began to blaze; but seizing a bucket, 
Addison dashed water over it from the stream. 
Theodora brought another bucketful. They 
put the blaze out, then wet down all eleven of 
the stacks, running to and from the stream, 
bringing more than fifty bucketfuls within ten 
minutes—all this in a rain of ashes, amidst 
smoke so thick that they panted as they worked. 
The roar of the conflagration, too, nearly 
drowned their voices. 

For a few minutes it looked as if they might 
succeed ; but glancing across the stream, Addi- 
son saw, to his consternation, that one of the 
stacks on the east side was blazing; also that 





He splashed through the 
stream, dipping up a bucketful, and then ran 
to the stack and put out the blaze. Theodora 
followed him, filling her own bucket, and they 
wet the stack down. But even as they did so 
another stack began to smoke—and there were 
fifteen stacks on that side! 

Then began a desperate struggle against what 
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THEN BEGAN A DESPERATE STRUGGLE. 


seemed hopeless odds. There was now no time 
to mow round all these stacks or dig trenches. 
With a few hasty slashes of his knife, Addison 
cut bunches of green alder bushes by the stream. 

‘*Take these, Doad, and whip out the little 
fires in the grass as fast as they catch!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Keep them from running to the 
stacks.’’ 

This for a time she succeeded in doing, 
darting this way and that, up and down the 
meadow. Addison, meanwhile, had snatched 
up the buckets again, and filling them, rushed 
to the burning stack, the whole top of which 
was now afire. He quenched it, however, 
partly with water, partly by whipping out the 
blaze. 

But by this time still another at a distance 
was smoking.. They had to run fast to save 
that one; there was no rest even to take breath. 
Fires in the grass were starting on all sides. 
Flying sparks scorched their faces and burned 
dozens of little holes in their clothes. Time 
and again they had to throw water on each 
other. 

It was little wonder, indeed, that such frantic 

















exertion proved too much for a girl. While 
running with her bucket of water, Theodora 
was suddenly overcome, either by the smoke or 
heat. Turning to take the bucket from her, 
Addison saw that she had sat down in the 
grass, very pale, panting for breath. 

Self-reproach smote him. ‘‘Doad!’’ he ex- 
claimed, helping her to her feet. ‘‘Go up on 
this side of the stream to the falls and sit down 
there beside that big rock by the water. The 
fire will not get to you there, for there’s sand 
and gravel all round. Sit there till you are 
rested. Don’t come down here again !’’ 

‘*But, Ad, I want to help!’’ she still urged. 

“Go!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t bother!’’ 
And very reluctantly Theodora left him there. 

While this was happening two more stacks 
had taken fire, and one of them burned in 
spite of all Addison could do with bucket and 
bushes. 

While rushing with his buckets to a bend of 
the stream, he saw the alders on the other side 
part, and a large bear that the fire had driven 
from the woods plumped into the water up to 
its neck, and stood there, wheezing for breath. 
Addison did not stop for bears, however; he 
got more than fifty bucketfuls from the same 
pool where the animal stood. Deer, too, were 
bounding across the meadow, and a cow moose 
and calf went galloping by. 

His clothes repeatedly took fire as he whipped 
the blazing grass, and to keep from blazing 
himself he jumped into the water time and 
again, then, all dripping, sprang out and 
rushed to the fight again. He simply would 
not give up, but fought on with grim deter- 
mination, regardless of the outlook or of the 
passage of time. 

He had now wet down all the stacks on the 
east side of the stream; but by this time one of 
those already wet on the west side was afire! 
Then began the worst, most disheartening part 
of the struggle; for by this time the dry grass 
was afire all over the meadows, as well as the 
fir woods on both sides. The smoke and heat 
were well-nigh unbearable. It was only by 
plunging into the stream repeatedly that 
he was able to endure it and go on. 

Addison had succeeded in putting out 
the burning stack on the west side, and 
once more drenched the entire eleven over 
there. But the heat and smoke rapidly 
dried them; he found that he must keep 
wetting them, going from one to another 
as fast as he could run. Before he was 
aware—there were so many of them partly 
hidden from view by trees and bushes— 
another down the stream on the east side 
was ablaze past quenching. After this he 
ran from one to another of the stacks, 
dashing water on them, six or eight bucket- 
fuls apiece, and kept them all dripping 
wet. 

Toward noon the conflagration seemed 
to abate a little, and hopes of winning 
encouraged Addison. The sky had dark- 
ened. Through the smoke, clouds could 
be seen gathering, but immediately gusts 
of wind, from a shower passing a mile to 
the northward, sent sparks and flame eddy- 
ing across the meadows again; and before 
he could run with water and his alder 
brush three stacks were afire, one of which 
burned despite his efforts. 

Wind eddies now seemed to come first 
from one quarter, then from another ; and 
for two hours Addison was constantly 
running up and down, quenching new 
outbursts of the fire. Then came a smart 
shower, which rendered the danger less 
imminent, and gave him a moment’s 
respite. 

All the time anxiety concerning Theo- 
dora disturbed him. When the shower 
began, he started to find her; but to his 

great relief he met her bringing a pot of 

coffee in one hand and a pie in the 
other. Nor had she been all this time 
making coffee. Theodora, indeed, had 
been fighting fire on her own account, 
and almost as successfully as Addison 
himself. 

After resting by the great rock in the 
cool of the falls for a few minutes, she 
had felt much better, and had started 

to go back down the meadows; but the fire 
‘was now burning all round the little clearing in 
which the lumber-camp stood. 

Suddenly she perceived that the roof of th 
ox camp was smoking. In fact, it was ablaze 
before she could do anything to put it out, for 
at first she could find nothing with which to 
carry or throw water. At last she snatched : 
kettle off the camp stove, and used it as « 
bucket. 

The ox camp burned in spite of Theodora’s 
best efforts, however, and the blazing cinders 
from it and the burning woods would certain! 
have set the roof of the man camp on fire if s! 
had not thrown water smartly for an hour « 
more, wetting down both roof and walls repe:-- 
edly. 

While Addison was saving the stacks, The: 
dora saved the camp, with all we had in i 
And that old camp—afterward well known « 
Boundary Camp—was yet to be the scene ‘ 
several remarkable adventures. ; 

Meanwhile, down at the farm that mornin 
we had been uncertain what to do, not know! 
the extent of the fire, and deeming it possib'< 














that Addison and Halstead together might be 
able to look out for the hay. We had got home 
from the fair, with our stock and other exhibits, 
late the evening before, and were not astir very 
early. In fact, we were at the breakfast-table, 
between eight and nine, when Halstead, the 
panic-stricken, came home, running old Jerry 
and looking very wild indeed. 

On the way down, his imagination appeared 
to have run away with him completely. His 
first words to us as we rushed out were, ‘‘The 
meadows are all afire! The stacks are all burnt 
up y? 

‘*But where are Addison and Theodora?’’ 
the old squire exclaimed. ‘‘Why did you leave 
them ?”’ 

“T came for help!’ cried Halstead, in a 
strange, high-pitched voice. ‘‘It needs a big 
crew! We must raise a crew and go back!’’ 
He was nearly in tears. 

‘*Did you leave Addison and Theodora in the 
camp ?’’ the old squire questioned him. 

“*Yes!’? cried Halstead, vaguely. ‘‘But it 
is all burnt up before this time! The fire was 
close by! *’Twas the awfullest sight I ever 
saw !’’ 

This, of course, was very alarming—if true. 
The old squire called in our two hired men from 
the field, and sent me off in haste to summon 
our nearest neighbor, Mr. Edwards, and his 
son Thomas; and as soon as they came, two 
of the farm horses were hitched into a double- 
seated market-wagon and we set off up the 
trail. 

Halstead was so excited and upset that the 
old squire told him he need not go back. 

The day proved very hot for September, 
and all the way up through the great woods 
the air was so full of smoke that our eyes 
smarted from it. Driving as fast as possible, 
however, we were unable to reach the meadows 
till after four o’clock—in the midst of that 
shower. 

It was a strange sight. Stumps, logs and 
fallen trees were still burning on all sides, and 
the entire stretch of meadow-land, where the 
fire had consumed the dry grass, was now 
smoking and steaming in the rain. 

The horses kept snorting, and they were very 
loath to go past the worst of the fires, but we 
urged them on. In truth, we were in great 
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S nearly as father 
can remember, the 
day of the big tide 

was in late January, 
1857. The evening be- 
fore he had discovered 
in an old British Nau- 
tical Almanac that the earth was to be in its 
perihelion and simultaneously the moon in 
its perigee; moreover, there was a full moon— 
a combination of circumstances certainly calcu- 
lated to produce an exceptional spring tide, and 
in its wake a record low one. 

Accordingly, he made preparations to be on 
hand the next day, with crowbar and sack, at 
a group of rocks lying usually too low for 
approach even at the semimenstrual ebbs. 

Not father alone was on the lookout for low 
water, as he discovered the next day when he 
met Wung Choo with a pole across his shoulder 
—a basket at each end. This Chinaman, to- 
gether with a little colony of his countrymen 
farther south at Pebble Beach, had the prece- 
dence of all settlers on the western coast of the 
peninsula north of Carmel Mission. 

Choo’s habitation, rudely constructed of drift- 
wood from the shore, had stood for so long 
upon its solitary crag that no one seemed to 
remember when it was not there. It was ona 
point jutting out into a particularly rough sea, 
where waves from different directions met in 
combined crests of great height. 

For at least two reasons the spot was well 
chosen: Mollusca abound in such a place, and 
within father’s memory two vessels have been 
wrecked upon the near reefs. Choo, a true son 
of wave and crag, made his entire livelihood 
from the sea. 

‘*There will be a low tide this afternoon,’’ 
said father, upon approach. 
“*Ya, I think ver’ low. 

Choo. 

**You have lived here long and know the 
ocean well,’’ said father. 

“Ya, ya, ver’ well. Ver’ low tide to-day,’”’ 
answered Choo. 

Father passed on up the beach, with hopes of 
big abalones and a full sack, wondering mean- 
while how Choo could guess so well without 
aid from an almanac. 

The Chinaman, on the other hand, continued 
down the beach; and although that day not in 
quest of any kind of mollusk, he it was, and 
not father, who found the great abalone, and 
who learned the terrors of the tide. 

_ Upon leaving the short stretch of sand, Wung 
Choo picked his way through the boulders to a 
little cove, where at last he set down his basket. 
Once more he examined the lines of moss high 
up on the rocks and the cleanly swept patches 
of sand. In many places the surf had risen 
even above the abutment of sandstone, had 





I feel him,’’ replied 
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anxiety. 


It was plain that a mighty conflagra-|no crow or other implement with which to 


tion had been raging there. And what had | pry it off, but he could not think of losing such 


become of Addison and Theodora ? 


a giant. Many times he had dislodged smaller 


At last we came in sight of the camp, and to| ones by a sudden flip of his hand, although as 


our great relief perceived 
that it was still standing, 
unconsumed. What we 
saw there as we drove up 
was Addison, sitting on 
the ‘‘deacons’ seat’’ near 
the door, eating a crust 
of pie, and Theodora just 
emerging from the door 
with a dishful of hot vat- 
meal porridge! 

But at first glance we 
hardly knew either of 
them, they were so 
muddy, singed and black- 
ened, Addison in particu- 
lar. His clothing was 
sodden, caked with dry 
mud and burned full of 
holes, as was his hat. 
His eyes were red-ringed, 
his hands blistered, his 
boots burned and crum- 
pled yellow. In truth, 
he was the worst-looking 
boy I ever saw! 

But he grinned through 
his grime when he saw us 
drive up. For the fight 
was won—a wonderful 
fight, too, for a boy not 
quite eighteen. He had 
saved nine hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of hay. 

The old squire got out, 
and going down the 
meadows among the 
stacks, ran an experi- 
enced eye over the mute 
evidences of the struggle 
that had gone on there, then came back to camp. 

‘* Addison,’’ said he, ‘‘you’re a man, every 
inch a man!’’ and gave him a hearty hand- 
shake. 

We never said much about this to Halstead 
afterward. Not every boy inherits a good head 
for emergencies. 


“ VER’ LOW 
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drenched the grass and 
beds of fig-marigolds, and 
had torn away the soil. 
Not so high nor so clean 
had the shore been 
washed within his re- 
membrance. 

Choo turned back toward the water. The 
tide was already low, but he shook his head, 
knowing that it would recede still farther before 
the swing of the balance was complete. 

Without waiting, however, he descended with 
one of his baskets, and waded in amidst the 
seaweed. So matted was this sea-grass in the 
cove that Choo could make his way through 
only by lifting a bare foot above the surface at 
each step. 

Recognizing that the high tide had obscured 
his landmarks, Choo carefully felt his way out 
of the sea-grass, and kept more to the open 
pools. 

Soon he found a small patch of the tender, 
flat-leaved alge of which he was in search, 
and began to fill his basket. He rejected all 
but the choicest fronds, for he expected still 
finer specimens in the greater depths. From 
rock to rock he worked, heedless of the limpets 
and gastropods that were as busy gathering sea- 
weed as he. 

As the salt water receded, he advanced little 
by little to the outmost rocks. The ebb must 
now be at its lowest, he decided; and the first 
basket being full, he returned for the second. 
As he stood upon the high beach and looked 
down at the exposed rocks, the edge of the sea 
mysteries lay revealed. Crevices and caves, 
never seen or suspected before, were open to 
him; and abundant spots of the delicate moss 
for which he searched lay uncovered. 

While the greatest range between high and 
low water at ordinary spring tides is not, at 











Monterey, much over seven feet, on this day it 
was fully ten, and the maximum not yet reached. | 
Choo stood to look only for an instant before | 
picking up the second basket—his fancy, per- 
haps, dwelling fully as much upon the delicious | 
soups he was laying in store as upon the remark- 
ableness of the tide. 

The wicker was quickly heaped and Choo 
in an excellent mood. The ebb at last had 
reached its lowest, and the larger waves crept | 
back a little in the reclamation of the sea’s | 
domain. 

Choo, picking his way gingerly, had taken 
but two return steps when he beheld in his 
path the largest abalone that he had ever seen. 
Its oval shell was covered with encrusted moss, 
and was broader than a man’s cap. It lay at 
the bottom of a clear shallow pool left by the 
tide, and did not appear to stick very tightly 
to the rock. 

Since he had come only for moss, Choo had 
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TIDE TO-DAY," ANSWERED CHOO. 


frequently the attempt had been futile, and his 
only reward a pinched finger-tip. 

This mollusk he would loosen in like manner. 
By extreme caution of approach, he endeavored 
to take the creature unawares, for if it should 
become suspicious and shut down against the 
rock, no method short of breaking the thick, 
heavy shell would avail to remove it. 

He came close, put both hands into the water, 
one on each side of the shell, and shoving them 
under as far as he could, jerked with all his 
might. The abalone stuck as firmly to the 
hard sandstone as if an integral part of it. 

Choo pulled. The univalve, with all the 
force of its powerful muscle, drew its shell 
down upon the fingers. Soon realizing the 
futility of his exertions, but not at all his 
danger, the Chinaman desisted from his attempt 
to break the abalone’s hold, and sought to extri- 
cate his hands from the painful trap. 

This, it became immediately evident, was no 
trifling task. All eight fingers were encom- 
passed to their full length in that vise-like grip, 
and Choo’s effort to withdraw them availed 
nothing. The pulling, jerking, wrenching— 
first of one hand, then of the other—resulted 
only in tearing his knuckles upon the coarse, 
rough sandstone. 

As the Chinaman paused an instant in his 
endeavor, there came the sound of a great wave 
breaking upon the outside of the barrier wall. 
Following the roar came the first tongue of 
water lapping round into the basin. Then 
Choo bethought him of the tide. In six hours 
his stooped body would be under seven or eight 
feet of salt water. In perhaps less than two 
he would be covered from sight. 

A panic, a terror of the sea, seized him. He 
ground his unprotected heels and knees upon 
the rough shell; he plunged and fought like a 
wild beast caught by the paws; at last he fell 
headlong into the water and upon the rocks. 
But he was impotent to cope with the force 
that held him. 

With difficulty he regained once more his 
stooping posture. He was more calm now, and 
braced himself to a steady pull that started the 
knuckle-bones from their sockets. But with a 
suction of fifteen pounds to the square inch, the 
gastropod resisted; and enough of the squares 
there were to aggregate more than a half-ton in 
weight. 

Again came a billow large enough to send its 
flood into the pool. Its guttural roar was to 
Choo like the voice of doom. Every muscle he 
strained. Meanwhile the water surged into the 
basin and swept back, leaving the surface calm 
as before. The Chinaman squatted, Oriental 
fashion, in the little tide-pool to await the ful- 
filment of his fate. 

Attendant upon this change of position, 
Choo’s foot came in contact with the fringed 
mouth of a sea-anemone. In quick succession 


la hundred tentacles fastened themselves upon 


the naked skin and drew in the foot to the 
ankle. 

Choo was impassive to this new attack—it 
was but an added portent pointing to the end 
of earthly things. 

After a series of smaller waves, a third 
immense one fell upon the rocks—this so great 
that clouds of foam were hurled high above the 
barrier, and in their descent gave rise to little 
white cascades that leaped down into the basin 
from above. With the acceleration of the tide, 
the big surges rolled up from the deep in more 
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rapid succession. No longer was the little tide- 
pool calm and limpid, but whitened into a 
seething mass of foam. 

Up leaped the briny water against the chest 
of the Chinaman in the manner of a wolf at 
the throat of its prey. Then back it would 
drop as if missing for the time its hold. Pen- 
dulous growths of kelp swept in with the seas 
and curled about his body in seeming efforts to 
entangle him. Down in the waters, Choo 
beheld, through the meshes of surface foam, 
numbers of rockfish, red and black, and the 
darting shadows of the rock-trout. 

Then came a billow, the greatest of all. Like 
a clap of thunder with its veverberating roar 
was the sound as it fell upon the sandstone 
crags. There was an instant’s hesitation, a 
moment’s recoil, and then, reénforced by its 
accumulated mass, the wave leaped the barrier 
and buried Choo in its deluge. Without power 
to resist, and indeed scarcely attempting to do 
so, he was hurled backward at the impact. 

Even in the suffocation and oppression, he 
was conscious of a slipping of his fingers beneath 
the abalone’s shell—not so much as to free 
either of his hands, but sufficient to awaken 
hope. He tried once more to pull away, but 
the abalone had again drawn down. 

Upon the subsidence of the billow, when 
Choo’s head was once more above water, the 
new hope lightened his countenance. 

His first move was to wrench loose from the 
anemone—a matter not very difficult, although 
the animal was a large one of its kind. For 
all that, there was a numbness in his foot from 
its sojourn among the tentacles. For some time 
the foot was without feeling, but under the 
weight of Choo’s body it at last began to prickle 
with new life. 

Choo did not renew his vain struggles, or 
take any other action to free himself from the 
abalone; and indeed, in the helplessness of his 
position, nothing aggressive could avail. Against 
each wave which swept upon him from round 
or over the rock, however, he braced himself 
in the endeavor to hold his footing—for in that 
alone he placed his hope. 

Higher now were the waves, even the least 
of them disturbing the quiet of the pool. In 
his teeth Choo caught the free end of a leathery 
ribbon of kelp that floated to him, and by its 
means steadied himself when the surges broke 
upon him. 

It was a situation in which all that could be 
done was to wait—one, perhaps, in which any 
other than an Oriental would have failed. The 
least move of a single digit would be a sign for 
the gastropod to hug the rock with fresh deter- 
mination ; on the other hand, a sufficient period 
of absolute motionlessness might terminate in 
the abalone’s moving off in quest of food. 

But the only quick move of this shell-fish is 
that with which it pulls its covering to the 
rock upon the approach of enemies; and, once 
startled, the period before it will again lift 
itself may be of almost indefinite length. Mean- 
while the breakers washed more and more fre- 
quently over Choo’s head, and he was obliged 
to hold his breath for longer and longer inter- 
vals, while they rolled far past him up the 
beach and then returned. 

Long he stooped there above the gastropod— 
so long, indeed, that he was more of the time 
buried beneath the floods than visible above 
Thus he was lower than the tide-level, 
and must snatch his breaths in the backward 
sweeps of the undertow. With the swift onrush 
of successive waves, he could take in only 
foamy gasps before the water closed again above 
him. 

Yet the abalone’s hold did not loosen. 

At last the waters seemed to have closed 
above Choo, not again to open. The seaweed 
by which he held, parted between his clenched 
teeth. The muscles of his chest heaved in 
involuntary efforts to take in breath. There 
was no falling away of the water from above; 
instead, the impetus of a new wave rolled upon 
him. 

The time for a last effort had come. Sud- 
denly, and with the strength of delirium, he 
straightened his limbs and threw himself back- 
ward. The abalone was unaware, the contrac- 
tion of muscle not in vain. One hand came 
away, and then the other. From the creature 
he was free! 

Of what followed he remembered nothing. 
Perhaps he was washed up entirely by the 
great waves of the incoming tide; perhaps he 
staggered partly in his own strength. Which- 
ever the case, father, returning at dusk, with a 
well-filled sack of assorted shell-fish, found him 
upon a little patch of sand barely above the 
waves, unconscious. 

Father was much mystified as to the cause 
of Choo’s condition. All that he could find to 
indicate any accident or encounter were the 
torn and bruised fingers upon each hand, and 
he was wholly at loss how to account for these 
strange injuries. He took the Chinaman for 
that night to his own cabin, and so well min- 
istered to his needs that Choo was the next 
morning able to recount his strange experience. 

In the afternoon father went down at low 
tide with a crow, and after a short search found 
the great abalone wedged in a deep crevice of 
rock. Choo readily identified it as his captor. 
It was the largest of its species that father ever 
saw, measuring eleven inches in its greatest 
diameter and nine in the lesser. 
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BOSWELL. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Hi price of many great engineering achieve- 
ments is not alone the millions of dollars 
that they cost. It is reported that so far fifty- 
five men have been killed in the construction of 
the Blackwell’s Island bridge in New York. 


Aw for total disability has been granted 
to a soldier who contracted leprosy while 
serving in the army in the Philippines. It 
amounts to seventy-two dollars a month. The 
government, very properly, takes care of those 
who risk life and health in its service. 
po interest attaches to the poem, ‘‘In 

Blindness,’’ by John B. Tabb, which 
appears in The Companion this week. Father 
Tabb has become nearly blind, as the manu- 
script from which the verses are printed bears 
pathetic witness. He is a poet who has brought 
joy to many thoughtful persons by his verses 
full of spiritual insight. 


Gatew a man proves that he is great 
through his ability to recognize greatness in 
others. It is in this way that Boswell won his 
fame. The city of Lichfield, England, the 
birthplace of Johnson, has lately erected a 
statue of Boswell near that of Johnson him- 
self. Boswell’s Life of Johnson is still regarded 
as the greatest biography in history. 


he American Humane Education Society 

offered a prize of a thousand dollars for a 
play on the subject of ‘‘The Christ of the 
Andes.’”’ It is an inspiring subject, the shrine 
on the boundary between Chile and Argentina 
signalizing peace between the nations, but no 
play offered was judged worthy of the prize. 
The choice of the dramatic form in this contest 
is significant at a time when the elevation of 
the drama as a vehicle of serious ideas is urged. 


"The Companion’’ lately called attention to 

the kindness and courtesy of the Princess 
of Wales on the occasion of having accidentally 
run over a dog. It is a pleasure to record a 
similar course of conduct on the part of the 
Count of Turin, brother of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. His automobile wrecked a peasant’s 
cart. The peasant wrote to him and called his 
attention to the fact that he had been on the 
wrong side of the street, and asked for twenty 
dollars to repair the damage. The count at 
once acknowledged his fault, apologized for it, 
and sent one hundred dollars instead of twenty. 


illiam M. Chase, at the request of the 
Italian government, painted a portrait of 
himself this summer to hang in the saloon of 
modern painters in the Uffizi Palace in Florence. 
The picture was done at a single sitting of 
three hours. It hangs opposite a portrait of 
John Singer Sargent, also painted by the subject 
at the request of the government. The only 
other portrait of an American painter in the 
gallery is that of G. P. A. Healy. The two 
saloons of painters in the palace contain the 
portraits of famous artists of all nations, from 
the fifteenth century to the present, nearly all 
done by the artists themselves. 
Beyer requires that the writer of a letter 
shall at the beginning and end of his epistle 
express, if he does not feel, respect for the per- 
son whom he addresses. Sarcasm, vituperation 
and virulent hostility may be introduced by 
‘Dear sir,’’ and followed by ‘*‘Very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant.’’ The writers of 
‘*baboo’’ English in India—some of them, at 
least—are more consistent. A sympathizer with 
the sedition now in progress in India lately 
wrote a letter to an English official, which is 
printed in a London paper, which begins, it is 
true, with ‘‘Dear sir,’’ but concludes with this 
sentence: ‘‘Hoping you are not in good health, 
I am your enemy, Gemaji Timaji.’’ 
ee! etymology is always interesting, even 
if it is sometimes inaccurate. There is the 
case of the little girl who, according to a 
humorist, rebuked her brother when he was 
trying to drive a cow out of the garden by calling 
**Seat!’’ ‘*You shouldn’t say scat,’’ said the 
little girl. ‘‘Say Scow! Scow!’’ In the same 
way one should say ‘‘Shen!’’ to a hen, and 
“Scrow!’’ to a crow, and ‘‘Stramp!’’ to a 
tramp, and ‘‘Spig!’’ to a porker. But it does 
not appear how one should address a sheep or 
a sparrow or a snake, or even a snail. Strange 
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as it may seem, this rule of prefixing ‘‘s’’ to the 
name of the creature to be driven away is not 
correct, if one may believe what a native of 
Georgia says ina letter to the New York Times. 
He writes that ‘‘scat’’ is a contraction of ‘‘ Hiss, 
cat!’’? and is in use in central Georgia. 
‘*Hiss,’’ he says, is a term used for driving 
small animals, and a Georgia mother will tell 
her child to ‘‘Hiss the cat out of the kitchen,’’ 
or to ‘‘Hiss the pigs out of the tater patch.’’ 
But she would say, ‘‘Go chunk the cow 
away.’’ As the dictionaries do not give the 
origin of the word scat any more than of the 
word cat, the Georgian’s explanation may be 
accepted as correct until a better one appears. 
Av@™ ago, when times were hard, eastward- | 
bound steamers were crowded with for- 
eigners who had lived for a time in this country, 
but were returning to their native land, many 
of them intending to stay there. When the big 
Cunarder, Lusitania, came into New York 
the other day, it had on board seven hundred 
Swedish immigrants, six hundred and thirty of 
whom had gone home last fall. Many of them 
had not intended to come back, but nearly all 
of them, when questioned, declared that they 
had returned because they found that they ‘‘could 
not live in the American way’’ on the other 
side; and they had become accustomed to the 
freedom and the luxuries of American life. 


o © 
EARLY HOME. 


I turn from the summit that once was my star, 
To the vale of my childhood, seen dimly and far. 
Thomas K. Hervey. 
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DIRECT NOMINATIONS. 


he system of nominating candidates di- 
rectly, without the intervention of a con- 
vention, is making rapid progress. In 

some states no party conventions are held. 
Candidates are proposed, or offer themselves, 
and the primary elections take place under the 
same laws as to registration, and under the same 
safeguards as ordinary elections. 

The advocates of this system maintain that 
it will destroy the power of the ‘‘bosses,’’ and 
put the control of the government into the hands 
of the great body of voters. The rapid spread 
of this method of nomination indicates that the 
people in many of the states hold the same view. 
It has even been proposed that national con- 
ventions be abolished, and that presidential can- 
didates be elected by popular vote; but it is 
probable that the enormous expense of such 
elections, and the complicated machinery neces- 
sary to carry the scheme into execution, will 
postpone the change for a long time. 

The greatest change brought about by the 
system thus far is in the election of United 
States Senators. In many of the Southern and 
Western states candidates for the senatorship 
appeal directly to the voters, and heretofore 
every candidate who has been nominated by 
the voters of the dominant party for the sena- 
torship has been elected. 


In Oregon the situation is peculiar. The vote | instru 


on the senatorship this year was taken on the 
same day and at the same place with the state 
election, and strangely enough a Republican 
legislature was chosen and instructed to vote for 
a Democratic United States Senator. 

Oregon is the only state which by law directs 
the legislature to elect as Senator the candidate 
who receives a plurality of votes, regardless of 
the party to which he belongs. This is a com- 
plete novelty in politics, and the experiment 
will be watched with interest. Should the 
question ever arise, it would be for the Senate 
itself to determine whether a Senator elected 
by the votes of legislators who violated the 
injunction by the state law should be admitted 
to a seat. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN RIVALRIES. 


s the time approached for the launching, 

A last month, of the Minas Geraes, a 

twenty -one-thousand-ton Brazilian battle- 

ship, public attention was called to the growing 
rivalry between Argentina and Brazil. 

Contracts for three ships of the Minas Geraes 
type have been made with British builders. 
The second will be launched in November, and 
the keel for the third has been laid. It has been 
surmised that Brazil did not intend to keep the 
ships, but would sell them to Japan or to Great 
Britain. Brazilians in London declare that 
there has never been such an intention—that 
the ships are for use in a war that has long 
been inevitable. 

The war they foresee will be over the control 
of the republic of Uruguay. This little country 
lies between Brazil and Argentina. The capi- 
tals of Argentina and Uruguay lie on opposite 
sides of the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 
Brazil would like to annex it; Argentina objects 
to having Brazilian power represented so close 
to its chief port. The pretext for annexation 
which Brazil is likely to use is that as Uruguay 
is unable to break up the practise of smuggling 
goods from Argentina into Brazil through Uru- 
guayan territory, it is necessary for Brazil to 
take control of the small republic. 

The navy department of Argentina has 
planned to spend thirty-five million dollars in 
the next six years in the purchase of ships; and 





an appropriation has already been made for 
two battle-ships and four cruisers. The states- 
men of the country will attempt to avoid an 
open break with Brazil until these ships are 
ready. 

In the meantime no one is asking the Uru- 
guayans what they think of the situation. It 
is too often the fate of weak states which stand 
in ‘the way of the purposes of powerful neigh- 
bors, to be absorbed by them. 
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THE DEATH -GLEANERS. 


Only a harvest of hatred can grow 
From a sowing of swords! 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
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“ ARTISTE STOPPEUR.”’ 


new sign appears in a London window 

this season. A little Frenchwoman an- 

nounces herself an Artiste Stoppeur, 
and she is nothing more nor less than an artist 
at stopping holes—darning and patching after 
the latest French fashion. 

France and Austria are mistresses of the art 
of making things last. One may find in a 
sumptuous hotel in Vienna curtains in which 
the mending actually vies with the lace in 
beauty and daintiness. In every French hotel 
of importance an artiste stoppeur is constantly 
employed, and her handiwork may be seen on 
table linen, bed linen and curtains, and will 
elicit praise from any lover of fine needlework. 

The public ‘‘darner’’ in London or Paris will 
deal with an ugly rent in a cloth gown so 
cleverly that it will be hard to find it. If she 


has a bit of the material, she carefully ravels it | 


for her needle. If that is not obtainable, her 
bag of pieces will yield something of which the 
soft threads may be made to serve. The mend- 
ing-shop will have on any one day a great 
variety of repairs to make, ranging from a worn 
place in a gentleman’s shooting-breeches to a 
rent in a piece of old lace, and from silk stock- 
ings to brocade drapery. Every stitch, on what- 
ever material, is set with a true sense of its 
value, and whatever goes from the hand of the 
artiste deserves to be called a work of art. 

One hears nowadays that it is a waste of time 
to mend clothes when one can buy new ones so 
cheaply. What one does with the time saved 
by buying poor, cheap gloves instead of mending 
good ones is not usually set forth. But one 
might write a sonnet on the charm added to 
stocking or glove by the dainty stitches, which 
are in truth a testimony to the esteem in which 
a gentlewoman holds her chosen garment. 


PARTY TEXT -BOOKS. 


he conduct of a presidential campaign is 

far more carefully planned and conducted 

than the average voter is aware, and not 
the least interesting and valuable contribution 
to the final result is the political text-books 
which the parties issue. 

These are not, as might be supposed, for the 
ction or conversion of voters, but rather 
are intended to furnish inspiration and ammu- 
nition for the ‘‘spellbinders’’ who address the 
public at political rallies. The mass of matter 
which they present may be judged from the fact 
that the Republican text-book this year contains 
more than five hundred pages. 

First of all, these books contain the platforms 
of both parties, often printed side by side, so 
that they may be easily contrasted. If either 
candidate has made any notable speeches, espe- 
cially speeches bearing on the important issues 
of the campaign, they are likely to be included ; 
and so, too, are speeches, or extracts from them, 
made by other party men who have succeeded 
in finding a weak spot in the argument of the 
opponents, or have developed any especially 
effective line of attack. 

Certain issues often remain before the people 
for a number of successive campaigns. When 
that is the case, the most telling statistics and 
the most convincing arguments concerning them 
will be found in the party text-books, ‘‘boiled 
down’’ for the use of the party speakers. 

By the use of these text-books each party 
becomes heir to the political wisdom and acute- 
ness of many members of the party, and also 
inherits the wisdom of the party press. The 
result is an improvement in the cogency of the 
political speeches; and since there are many 
political questions on which something is to be 
said on both sides, the knowledge of the great 
mass of voters is considerably increased by the 
ability with which the matters are threshed out. 
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AUTUMN SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


or the fourth time in ten years the British 
Parliament is to hold an autumn session. 
Ordinarily the annual session begins about 
February ist and ends early in August; but 
in 1899 an adjourned session of twelve days 
was held in October, to provide for the South 
African War, and in 1902 Mr. Balfour’s govern- 
ment held an autumn session of two months’ 
duration, to pass the education act. 

The new Liberal government held an autumn 
session in 1906, also for the purpose of passing 
an education bill which, as will be remembered, 
was wrecked in the House of Lords. Mr. 














Asquith’s government brought forward an ex- 
tremely long program of proposed legislation at 
the beginning of the annual session last winter. 
Some of the most important measures were not 
even introduced, and these, together with some 
that have been partly considered, will come 
before the session which is to begin on Monday 
next, the 12th instant. 

The most prominent, and the most conten- 
tious, matter to be discussed is the licensing 
bill. It is a bill providing for a compulsory 
termination of a certain proportion of licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor, the reduction 
to be spread over a period of fourteen years. 
The bill is earnestly and even violently opposed 
by the Conservative party. 

Both parties profess to be, and perhaps are, 
in favor of temperance and of a reduction of 
the number of licensed houses. The objections 
are chiefly to the terms of the proposed reduction. 
There is no doubt, the Liberals admit it, that 
the government has long recognized a certain 
property interest in licenses; and the pending 
bill proposes to terminate licenses by buying 
that interest from the proprietors. But it com- 
pels those whose licenses are not purchased to 
provide the funds for the reduction of the num- 
ber ; and when the reduction has been completed, 
at the end of fourteen years, the property inter- 
est of those who have furnished the money to 
buy out the extinguished licenses is to cease. 

It will be seen that there is something more 
than the temperance question involved in this 
matter, but it is fair to say that most of those 
who are recognized as leaders in the temperance 
cause favor the bill. 

There are other matters to come before Parlia- 
ment, but the: licensing bill possesses over- 
| shadowing interest. 
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MAKING PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


he most important question for the public 
T library is ‘‘What books shall we buy ?’’ 

In many towns the reading committee is 
a recognized adjunct of the library, and the 
librarian has the verdict of several different 
minds for aid in his task of selecting new books. 
Most of the voluntary readers are likely to be 
women, and the service they render the com- 
munity is a real one, if their judgment and taste 
are sound, 

On the other hand, a complaisant commenda- 
tion of a book as ‘‘very interesting’? may do 
actual harm when the book lies in the debatable 
land between bad and good—the land of cur- 
rent fiction and trashy juveniles. 

A great meeting of English librarians recently 
set forth some general principles which should 
help determine the desirability of books. First, 
they declared the notion exploded that a taste 
for good reading develops from reading poor 
books. The very contrary is true. The habit 
of reveling in cheap fiction is destructive of a 
wholesome pleasure in sound reading. The love 
of books, like the love of virtue, feeds in high, 
clean, sweet pastures, not on refuse, and not 
even on husks. 

Again, the demand for certain books does not 
require the public library to supply them. It 
is a specious argument that the taxpayers’ mone) 
should answer the taxpayers’ desire. More 
than sixty per cent. of the books drawn from 
public libraries are works of fiction. The thin, 
tasteless stream of modern fiction is too often 
the library’s chief offering to the community. 

Certain libraries adopt the rigorous measure 
of buying no fiction until it is a year old. The 
librarians agreed that the rule is an excellent 
one, if it is slightly elastic in its actual applica- 
tion. At all events, the helpful advisory reader 
for the public library is the man or woman 
who believes that in proportion as a good book 
is a blessing, a poor book is a curse. 
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t will be thirty years in December since the 
death of the woman who is supposed to have 
founded the collar industry in Troy, New York. 
As twenty thousand persons are engaged in 
making collars and cuffs there, and as the city 
produces nearly nine-tenths of the collars and 
cuffs made in this country, it is evident that the dis- 
tinction of starting the business is considerable. 
It seems that Orlando Montague, a Troy shoe 
manufacturer, was scrupulously neat, and that 
his wife found the labor of washing his shirts 
burdensome. The shirts of the time had the 
collars and cuffs attached, as have many fine 
shirts to-day. To avoid washing the whole shirt 
when only the collar was soiled, Mrs. Montague 
made detachable linen bands tied round the neck 
with tapes. Underthis arrangement her husband 
could put on a clean collar every morning and 
every evening without compelling her to spend 
too much time over the wash-tub. Her neighbors 
followed her example, and the demand for such 
collars was so great that a Methodist minister, 
who kept a notion store in town, soon employed 
several women to make them, while he peddled 
them from house to house. Mr. Montague saw 
that the business might be profitable, and opened 
a collar factory, where his wife’s invention was 
developed and exploited. Unlike many inventors, 
Mrs. Montague, through the prosperity of her 
husband, profited by her discovery. 
onstitution Island, which the generosity of 
Mrs. Russell Sage has presented to the 
United States government as an addition to the 
West Point reservation, was once a strategic 
place. During the Revolution a gigantic ehain 
was stretched from it to the mainland to prevent 
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British war-ships from making their way up and | It seemed impossible that such a thing could have 
down the river. At first, so say the records, the | happened to her! 


chain sank so that boats could float over it; this 
difficulty was at last obviated by the use of a log 
boom. Several of the links have been preserved 
as curiosities, notably at the Washington head- 
quarters at Newburg, and at Trophy Point on 
the West Point plateau. Constitution Island was 
the home of Susan Warner, who wrote under the 
pseudonym, Elizabeth Wetherell. Here ‘The 
Wide, Wide World,” “Queechy,”’ and a score of 
books of religion and romance were composed. 
Miss Warner is buried near the Cadets’ Monu- 
ment in the West Point cemetery. Her sister, 
Miss Anna Warner, who also wrote many novels, 
still lives on the island. In presenting the island 
to the nation, Mrs. Sage announced that Miss 
Warner is a joint donor, inasmuch as she has 
“steadily refused, from patriotic motives,” to 
accept offers to sell from private parties, who 
were willing to give more than the government 
could afford. She is to have the use of her old 
home while she lives. 
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A QUESTION OF SENTIMENT. 


be irls have no sentiment nowadays!” grumbled 
Aunt Lucilla, watching her pretty niece 
Katharine start gaily off for the boat-house with 
young Tom Thurrell. “There’s Tom, one in a 
thousand, and handsome enough to please any 
girl, but with this unromantic style of modern 
comradeship goodness knows whether anything 
will come of all their goings-on. I’m a romantic 
old woman, I suppose, but I’d like to shake the 
child. She treats him like an extra brother.” 

“Oh, I don’ know,” drawled Uncle Reuben. 
“I kind o’ guess she hasn’t said she’ll be a sister 
to him; kind o’ guess she won’t, either.” He 
chuckled, and added: 

“Sentiment’s well enough, and so’s romance, 
but they ain’t always jest the first aids to matri- 
mony you seem to think, Lucilly. There was 
Squire Vine’s Laurindy, now, over to Hentley 
Corners. Ever hear how Laurindy Vine come to 
marry ’Renzo Pike? 

“Laurindy, she was romantic. She was pretty, 
too; somethin’ quite uncommon for looks, gran’- 
ther used to tell, so’s naturally she had offers 
a-plenty. But she refused ’em, and kep’ on re- 
fusin’ ’em right along steady till every young 
fellow in the place had proposed to her ’cept 
*Renzo Pike, the most good-for-nothin’, no- 
account, pie-faced gump in the lot. Then ’Renzo 
proposed, and she took him. Nobody could guess 
why, no more’n they could why she turned up her 
nose at all the others. But it leaked out at last. 

“She was romantic, and she read novels, the old- 
fashioned, sentimental kind, rolled in sugar and 
drippin’ treacle. They don’t write ’em nowadays, 
because folks would laugh; but they took ’em 
serious then; leastwise, Laurindy did. 

“She’d made up her mind from the first she 
wouldn’t marry anybody who didn’t propose to 
her the way a lover ought, accordin’ to the proper 
rules of romance: go down on his knees and call 
her a ‘cherished blossom’ and an ‘adored being,’ 
and the ‘lovely object of his soul’s devotion,’ et 
cetery; but particularly go down on his knees. 

“Well, they didn’t do it; not a blessed one of 
‘em. ’Renzo didn’t, either, but, says Laurindy, 
when folks asked her: 

“Some stood and some sot and some diddled 
about, but by the time I’d tried out the hull place 
and got round to ’Renzo, I decided that kneelin’ to 
the beloved object is so far from bein’ a general 
custom in this degenerate age that a lady need no 
longer insist upon it. So I married him.’ 

“Cheer up, Lucilly! Tom and Katharine may 
make a match of it, and then again they mayn’t; 
but there’s one thing sure, if she does send him 
about his business, it won’t be for accidentally 
omittin’ to plump down on his marrow-bones and 
say, ‘Angel, be mine!’” 
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A CONQUERED GRIEF. 


f Edith Rodney bore her head bravely abroad it 

drooped at home, for gossip, in a little college 
town, centers so persistently on a girl whose en- 
gagement has been broken. At nineteen, too, one 
can suffer in tortured pride and humiliation far 
beyond the actual worth of the grief itself. 

“What shall I do, Claudia?” Mrs. Rodney asked 
her closest friend,a woman brilliant, sympathetic, 
attuned to the world’s best harmonies. “It worries 
me so. I hate to send her away. It’s such a con- 
fession of failure. Yet she is miserable here. 
Everything reminds her, and will go on reminding 
her, of John. I think that there must be some- 
thing horribly wrong with me when I, her own 
mother, can do nothing to comfort her.” 

“I want to speak to her if you will let me,” said 
Miss Trenholm, after a moment’s thoughtful 
silence. “I believe I can help her, because —” 
Suddenly her voice broke. “May I go in to her 
now?” she asked, quickly. 

Edith was sitting at the library window, looking 
listlessly over to where the woods met the sky; a 
wonderful Corot world, more wonderful still for 
being painted just by nature herself. Miss Tren- 
holm sat down beside her, and took the girl’s 
hands in both her own. 

“May I talk to you?” she asked. “Will you let 
me tell you that I know what has happened? May 
I speak to you about it?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Edith, with almost 
Weary resentment. “Everybody knows now, and 
the world always despises the girl who’s been 
jilted, of course.” 

“It does not,” replied Miss Trenholm, firmly. 
“It is for you to indicate to the world how it is to 
think of you, to talk about you, to judge you. To 
let others pity you now—to pity yourself—is to 
submit to spiritual poverty. Believe me! Iknow, 
because twenty years ago I suffered all that you 
are suffering, worried as you are worrying over 
the world’s whispers perhaps as much as over the 
loss itself.” 

“You?” cried the girl, breathlessly. 

Claudia Trenholm had always been her ideal; 
radiant, shining in the praise of all men and 
women, seemingly untouched by time or grief. 


“It is just the frequent little tragedy of the 
| college town, my dear,” said the older woman, 
somewhat sadly. “I was very unhappy over my 
broken engagement, and I made my family suffer 
| with me; burdened them with my sorrow, until, 
| by some heaven-sent chance, I read a book that 
| helped me. It was Jane Austen’s ‘Sense and 
| Sensibility.’ You have read it, I know. Don’t 
| you remember how Elinor Dashwood tells her 
| Sister why she has never spoken to her family of 
Edward’s faithlessness? See, even now I can say 
it by heart. ‘But I did not love only him, and, 
while the comfort of others was dear to me, I was 
glad to spare them from knowing how much I felt. 
I would not have you suffer on my account.’ Her 
splendid candor, her sincerity made me feel how 
ungenerous I had been, and made me know, too, 
that I could be spiritually stronger than my own 
grief and pride.” 

For a while neither spoke. Then Edith turned 
to her friend impulsively. 


are—to be beyond spiritual poverty.” 
Already the glowing rose cf the sunset outside 
had flushed her face, and lent it a look of hope. 
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NAMING PENNSYLVANIA. 


hen William Penn received his charter for a 

tract of land in America, in 1681, he found 
that the name inserted in the patent was “Penn- 
sylvania.” This, writes Mrs. Colquhoun Grant in 
“Quaker and Courtier,” annoyed him, for his own 
idea had been to call the new province New Wales, 
as he was told it was a hilly country, and “Pen” 
was Welsh for a head, as Penrith in Cumberland. 
The king insisted on calling the new country 
Pennsylvania. 


William Penn now offered the under-secretary 
twenty guineas if he could get the name altered, 
but the secretary declared it to be impossible. It 
was most distasteful to him, for, as but few 
persons would know the derivation and meanin 
of the word, it would be looked on as an act 0 
vanity on his part. 

Finding remonstrance of no avail, he went off to 
Whitehall with the determination of making the 
king listen to reason. 

Charles received him in his usual friendly 
manner, and asked him his errand. 

Penn laid the matter before him with great 
gravity, but the king only saw the humorous side, 
at the idea of the sober Quaker presenting such a 
vain and egotistical front to the world. Penn’s 
request was unheeded. 

“No, no, Friend Penn,” said the king. “The 
thing is passed, and I cannot alter it. But do not 
flatter yourself it is in honor of you, my dear 
fellow. The name is purely in commemoration of 
your father, the admiral.” And with this jeering 
answer Penn had to content himself. 
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REAL WAR. 


iN the late Lord Wantage, V. C., K. C. B., was a 
soldier of experience and valor, his descrip- 
tion of a battle, taken from his letters from the 
Crimea and incorporated into Lady Wantage’s 
recently published biography, may be considered 
accurate. 


“A battle,” he wrote, “is the most exciting 
thing in the world, I think—much more confusing 
than one usually imagines, and as for all the non- 
sense the newspapers write about unbroken lines 
and columns, it is all stuff. 

“Those who funk lie down or get out of fire, 
| and in a — if you get ten or twelve men to 
| follow you, it is as much as you can do. As for 
| colonels or mounted officers, one never sees them, 

or takes any notice if one does. In fact, it is just 
| like boys snowballing one another at school.” 
There could not well be a simpler account of a 
| battle. It is as free from stock phrases as if it 
| had been written by Grant. And it may be added 
| that Lord Wantage was of the type of unaffected 
great soldier, of which Grant was an example. 
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CONFLICTING EVIDENCE. 


learned judge was explaining the intricacies of 

evidence to a young friend, says the Wash- 

ington Star, and gave the following story in regard 
to conflicting evidence. 


Usually, he said, one statement is far more 
probable than the other, so that we can decide 
easily which to believe. It is like the boy and the 
house-hunter. The house-hunter, gett ng off a 
train at a suburban station, said to a boy: 

“My lad, I am looking for Mr. Smithson’s new 
block of semidetached houses. How far are they 
from here?” 

“About twenty minutes’ walk,” the boy replied. 

“Twenty minutes!” exclaimed the house-hunter. 
“Nonsense! The advertisement ee 

“Well,” said the boy, “you can believe me or 

ou can believe the advertisement, but I ain’t 

ryin’ to make a sale.” 
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A MODEL CLOCK. 


x inventor is popularly regarded as a kind of 
magical physician who has only to decide 
what he shall invent in order to startle the world. 
The Chicago Tribune tells the story of the owner 
of a clock who wished a slight novel contrivance 
annexed to it. 

“You are something of an inventor, are you 
not?” asked the caller. 

“1 have done a few things in the inventing line,” 
answered the man. 

“Well,” said the other, unwrapping a package 
he had brought with — “here’s an eight-day 
clock that has been in the family for sixteen 
—e. What I want you to do is to put an alarm 
n it that will ring for two hours if somebody 
doesn’t go and wind it on the morning of the 
eighth day.” 
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AN ETHICAL GAME. 


ir Oliver Lodge, the English scientist, learned 

to play golf at St. Andrews thirty years ago. 
His teacher, says the London Daily News, was 
Professor Tait. 

“You don’t pla’ golf with your muscles,” Pro- 
fessor Tait said to him one day; “you play with 
your morals.” , 

“But I hope,” said Sir Oliver, with a hasty glance 
round, “that no one will consider my morals as 





bad as my golf.” 





“TI believe you have helped me!” she cried. “I | 
had forgotten that the others must suffer with me. 
I do not love only him, and I want—just as you 











Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. (Adv. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD ? 


If so, take advantage 
of to-day’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit- grower 
and business man 
along the Pacific 
j Coast Extension ofthe || 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago 


BRADFORD 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and best- 
wearing shoes made. Thou- 
sands sold to Companion 
readers by mail. 

Send for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Bradford, Mass. 
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Tube— 


Convenient and Sanitary— 


Then ask for the 
particular kind of 


VASELINE 


best suited for your needs. | 
There is a kind best suited for 


cuts, bruises, sores, sprains, etc. 
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9() FLOWERING BULBS FOR [Qe 


Together with our Catalogue and a com- | 





. 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs. All by mail, 10 cts. Carbolated Vaseline, 

These 30 Bulbs, 6 kinds, 5 of each, different colors, will make . . . 
beautiful pots of flowers for winter, or lovely clumps of early The best Antiseptic Dressing. 
spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, ° . . 

Crocus, Lilies and all hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new A kind to quickly relieve rheu- 


winter-flowering plants free to all who apply 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. matism, colds in the chest, etc. 


Capsicum Vaseline, 
Better than a Mustard Plaster. 
A kind for rough skin and poor 
complexions, 


Vaseline Cold Cream. 


And many other differentkindsfor 
many other different achesand ails 








For Your Country or Suburban Home 

An abundant supply delivered under strong 
pressure to all fixtures—to the bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry, lawn, en, barn—any- 
where. This service will be yours, day 


Write and get our 
FREE “VASELINE HANDBOOK.” 


It tells just what kinds you need most. It is full of 
terse, reliable suggestions. It will surely be of va- 
lue to you. It tellsin an interesting way all a 


Cam) ted Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Pomade Vaseline 
Vaseline Zinc Oxide Vaseline Camphor Ice 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products 
7 State Street 
New York 





after day for a lifetime, if you install the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


Over eight thousand Kewanee Systems in suc- 
cessful operation, supplying water for country and 





suburban residences, clubs, farms, ools, public 
and private institutions, villages, etc. . 
The Kewanee System is not an imitation—is 


not a substitute. It is the original water sup- 





Get the genuine and_you will take no 
chances—we guarantee that. Expert engineering 
service is free. Write forillustrated catalog No. 24. 
The Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, [ll 
20 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, I!!. 1566 Hudson-Termina! Fulton Bidg., 
60Ch St. ,New York City. 710 Diamond Bank Bidg. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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=| Chill Fall Nights 
Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are 


chilly and damp, the room in which you sit should be 
warm and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Touch a match 
to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. You can’t 
turn it too high, the Smokeless Device prevents. Heats a 
large room in a few minutes and can be carried 
easily from one room to another. Handsomely 
finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 hours with 
one filling. Every heater warranted. 


is the b 1 
= RayoLamp for all-round 
















household pur- 

poses. Gives a 

clear, steady light. Made of brass throughout and nickel 

plated. Equipped with the latest improved central draft 

burner. Handsome — simple —satisfactory. Every lamp 
guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, 

write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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satile writer, both of prose and of verse, and 
distinguished friend of the writing world, in 
this country and abroad. For many years a 
regular contributor of poetry, travel-sketches 
and fiction to The Companion. 











sit in this old-tinte chamber, 

And the dead man sleeps in the next— 
The spell of the past is on me, 

And my spirit is sore perplext. 


Was it ages ago, I wonder, 
That I played here, and laughed and cried, 
And he was my friend and my teacher— 
This man who has just now died? 


He taught me the lore of the ages, 
But I hated the lesson I learned, 

When he called me too old for playthings, 
And my last new doll he burned. 


I was sure that the creature was human,— 
Her eyes were so bright and blue, 

Her hair with the sunshine was golden,— 
And she loved the world that she knew. 


She died in the flames, like a martyr, 
And I watched her in pity and pain; 

While the master laughed at my folly, 
And my pleadings were all in vain. 


I forgot my loss and my sorrow,— 
We forget whom we do not see,— 

And the years since then are many, 
And teacher and friend was he. 


I think of him now, and I wonder— 
As he lies there, cold and alone— 

Do the hopes of the old time mock him? 
His heart, is it turned to stone? 


His youth, it was eager and hopeful; 
His manhood alert and alive ; 

And now his warfare is over, 
No more shall he conquer or strive. 


He lies there,—dead at eighty,— 
But he was my master and friend; 
And fain would I follow his spirit, 
And know what he finds at the end. 


*® © 


THE COLLIERS’ FAITH. 


his story appears as a foot- 
note to an article in the 
Church Quarterly Re- 
view, called ‘* Fathers and 
Sons.”’ It is a simple story 
told in a dozen lines, and yet 
it is the most impressive thing 
in a discussion which touches 
on the religious life of many 
distinguished men. 

The writer shows that the 
early religious lessons learned at the father’s 
knee have served great men through long lives 
of turmoil, dispute, and changing convictions 
in philosophy and religion. 

Young men often disagree with their parents, 
outgrow the theologies that they were brought 
up in. Whole cycles of belief come and go 
during a man’s lifetime, and sweep him far 
from the principles his child mind was taught 
to hold eternal. Doctrines change, the tenets of 
faith remove from one high place to another, 
churches revise their creeds and seminaries alter 
the requirements for a degree in divinity; but 
the communication of religion from father to 
son goes steadily on in the home. The founda- 
tions of faith are laid in many a man’s life by 
the simple words of his father and his mother. 
The bond between God and the new generation 
is knotted in the sacred intimacies of the fireside, 
and no influence from without can ever loosen 
it. 





A professor of philosophy was discoursing on 
the attributes of deity, when one of his students 
cried suddenly, ‘‘But how does that take away 
my God?’’? Some of the other students smiled 
at this outburst, but the professor was wiser. 
Iie answered earnestly : 

“Tt does not take away your God. Not all 
the books can do that if you’ve really got your 
God in your heart.’’ 

The love of God and goodness are deep 
emotions that controversy does not uproot or 
even disturb with its most violent gusts. No 
learning can add to or detract from an honest 
man’s dependence on Christ. Such is the drift 
of the wise and simple essay in the Review, 
and then near the end one reads this foot-note: 

At the very moment these lines are being 
written, the following comes from the West 
Hamstead Colliery, the scene of the late dis- 
astrous fire: 

‘*A search -party has just come to the 





THE YOUTH’S 
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surface. They have traversed practically the 
whole of the south works, and have found six 
of the missing men. They were found lying at 
a door in a peaceful attitude, and on a board 
was written in chalk: 

‘**The Lord Preserve Us.’ Then follow 
the names of the men: H. Curtis, J..Guest, 
H. Watts, T. Cole, T. Johnson, Joe Hodgkiss, 
and the words: 

‘**For We Are All Trusting In Christ.’ ’’ 

Comment on such an utterance is surely 


needless. 
® ® 


AN UNTRUSTWORTHY MEMORY. 


n the latter part of the eighteenth century 
| Hannah Adams was a marked personage in 
Boston and vicinity. She was the first woman 
in America to make literature a profession; and 
a contributor to the Boston Post says she was also 
the first woman to gain admission to the Athe- 
ngeum as a reader, and the first person buried in 
Mt. Auburn cemetery. Her first book, on the 
religions of the world, went through several edi- 
tions, and was reprinted in Great Britain. She 
then published two or three other books, but as 
they were not wisely managed, the proceeds of 
the sales enriched other pockets than hers. 


Her fame as a scholar, however, travelled far, 
and on one oceasion a distinguished stranger in 
Boston, who had been unable to meet the authoress, 
hearing that she was to take a journey by stage- 
coach, arranged to ride in the same vehicle, and 
looked forward impatiently to the opportunity he 
would have to converse with such a brilliant 
woman. 

But it pepees an unpropitious occasion. A lady 
who well knew Miss Adams’s uncertain memor 
impressed upon her that she would certainly fin 
some portion of her luggage missing at the end of 


| her trip if she did not concentrate her mind upon 


the various pieces. Consequently, when the gen- 
tleman stepped into the coach, he found a sweet- 
faced lady anxiously repeating to herself: 

“Great trunk, little trunk, bandbox and bundle.” 

During a ride of many hours he was unable to 
extract more than monosyllables from his com- 
panion of the journey, so anxiously did she return 
o, be enumeration imposed upon her by her 

end. 

Miss Adams was constantly being discovered in 
some ludicrous predicament, caused by her absent- 
mindedness. nm a certain occasion in Boston 
she hailed a passing carriage, in which to return a 
ong of calls, and said to the driver: 

“To Mr. Leverett’s, on Pickering Street.” 

The man was not familiar with the town, and 
when he had driven about until eleven o’clock at 
night without locating the address, he drove back 
to the stable. The proprietor, after hearing the 
= stepped out to speak with the fare. 

“Oh, that’s Miss Hannah Adams,” he laughingly 
remarked, after one look through the cab window. 
“Drive her to Mr. Pickering’s, on Leverett Street.” 

The last years of Miss Adams’s life were made 
comfortable by the generosity of friends, who 
settled an annuity upon her. The younger gen- 
eration made her rooms bright with flowers, car- 
ried the news of the day to her, and looked up all 
missing articles, while she whimsically deplored 
her treacherous memory. 

“When I can sit here and quote poetry for three 
months without peene, why can’t I remem- 
ber where I put things?” she would exclaim. 

But the end it was necessary for the culti- 
vated and charming scholar to have a formula like 
“great trunk, little trunk, bandbox and bundle’”’— 
and even then the formula itself was sometimes 
forgotten. 


* ¢ 


MANICURING AN ELEPHANT. 


o child —of the sterner sex, at any rate — 

N takes kindly to having his nails cut. Still, 
mothers and nurses should know that some 
others have a task even worse than making 
Johnny’s hands presentable. What of a two days’ 
job on one “set” of toe-nails? And what of a 


“thrown,” and that by four horses, not to mention 
men and chains? All of which is not imagination, 
but fact, as the keeper in the “Zoo” at Central 
Park, New York, can testify. 


Once a year it becomes necessary to attend to 
the nails and feet of the two elephants residing in 
the park. This year Hattie, the smaller of the 
two, was treated first—a little affair of two days. 
But Hattie has good nerves, and seemed almost 
to enjoy having her nails sawed off and filed and 
her corns dressed. At any rate, she submitted 
peacefully. 

But Jewel, the larger elephant, got nervous and 
worried while his companion was being treated, 
and took to trumpeting loudly, and backing off at 
the approach of an attendant. When his turn 
came he trumpeted more furiously than before, 
and refused to lie down. 

Perhaps for Johnny, reluctant about his finger- 
nails, there may be a lesson in what followed. 
The head keeper sent for two teams of horses, 
some chains and a block and tackle. Jewel’s 
right hind leg and right front leg were then fast- 
ened to staples, and the chain brought round him. 
One end of the block and tackle being made fast 
to a tree, the horses hitched to the rope started 
re naughty Jewel came down to earth with 
a thud. 

— with saws and knives the keepers went to 
work. 

Doubtless many a Johnny in the crowds that 
looked on felt devoutly thankful that his nails are 
not three inches thick, and that callous places an 
inch thick do not form on the bottoms of his feet 
or on the palms of his hands. 

In the wild state these callous places and the 
long nails do not trouble the elephant. They are 
due to his standing on the asphalt floor of the 
animal-house. But this is a fact which, for the 
sake of the “lesson,” it may be well not to men- 
tion to Johnny. He might make it only another 
argument for “going back to nature.” 


*® 


THE WORSHIP OF THE 
COMMONPLACE. 


he French chef whose opinions on immortality 

were respectfully requested by a certain 

newspaper is an example of the exagger- 
ated importance that is attributed to common- 
places, provided they come from a famous source. 
The following satire on an interview between a 
reporter and a great man on his death-bed comes 
from Punch. 


He was 7 near the end, says the writer, but 
when at last the information had been conveyed 


to him that an interviewer was below, he rallied. 
I was led in on tiptoe by a muffled nurse. 

“To what,” he quavered, “do I owe my success 
in life? To this, — man: to never forgetting 
the oof aa phi 
county.” 


osophy of Loamshire, my native 





y. 
1 asked him if he could remember any of the 


subject so recalcitrant as to require to be | 





more helpful of the sayings by which he had guided 
his long and eminent career. He rested 

while, and then repeated a few, truly the wisdom 
of peang and the wit of one, and how racy of the 


soil 
“You must hold your hat in a high wind.” 
“Don’t lean against wet paint.” 
“The deepest —— is empty at last.” 
“Steady reaches the goal.’ 
“Look wice at a penny and twelve times at six- 


nce. 
“The sun will come out.” 
“Old birds are the toughest.” 
“You can’t dive for pearls without getting wet.” 
“Tt is ill sitting on thorns.” 
He could remember no more and sank back 
exhausted, although still watching me as I wrote. 





er life for me to consecrate, 
My lady, Light, 
Within her shadowy convent gate 
Is lost to sight. 


I may not greet her; but a grace— 
A gleam divine— 

The rapture of her hidden face, 
Suffuses mine. 


THE END SEAT MAN. 


rs. Emmet had just returned from a day’s 
M shopping, quite bedraggled and damp 
from the wetting of a sudden thunder- 
shower, but nevertheless appearing perhaps a 
little more triumphant than ever after such an 
excursion. Her husband, who had been quietly 
pottering about in his garden, inquired cheerily, 
“Well, Sarah, you look as if you’d had a pretty 
good time, although you are a mite moistish. Did 
you buy all you wanted to?” He eyed her bundles 
with polite curiosity. 


“TI did have a good time,” admitted his wife, 
“and I got you the nicest dotted necktie you ever 
saw. But that isn’t why I was smiling so hard. I 
s’pose it’s sort of mean to laugh at another person’s 
trouble, but when they bring it on themself just 
through being mean, I guess it’s justifiable.” 

“Perhaps so,” agreed her husband, reflectively. 
“What happened?” 

“Why, on the car going into town there was a 
man who sat on the end of the seat,—’twas an 
open car, of course,—and everybody had to wedge 
ep him. It made it very hard, because he was a 

ig man, and his knees stuck way out. Well, afte 
I got through my ey oy | and picked myself 
together to come home, t thunder-shower came 
up. It was a regular cloudburst.” 

“We had the edge of it here,’’ her husband put in. 

“TI guess we had the middle of it. And I had 
left my umbrella at home, in spite of what you 
said. It was lucky for me that the subway wasn’t 
more’n a step off, and I can tell you I ran for it. 

“When my car came wong g Been body rushed 
like mad, and the first thing I knew I was getting 
into a seat past the same man who had made him- 
self so disagreeable in the a, 

“Did he recognize you?” asked her husband. 

“No, I’m afraid he didn’t. I wish he had, come 
to think of it; it might have done him good. Any- 
way, he kept his end seat, and everybody had 
= by him somehow. He was welcome to it this 

ime, for jus as soon as we got outside of the 
subway all the rain fell on him, and he kept it off 
the rest of us. I think it was a just punishment.” 

“Perhaps he took that seat so that the rest of 


= 


the passengers should keep dry,” suggested Mr. | 


Emmet, with a smile. 

“Oh, no, he didn’t!” exclaimed his wife. ‘“Be- 
cause the first chance he got he moved into the 
middle of the row in front. But he was pretty 
wet,” she added, vindictively, “and if he’s got a 
wife, she’ll notice it’s all on one side, and —”’ 

“But you are wet on only one side,” interrupted 
Mr. Emmet. 

Mrs. Emmet Severed herself hastily. “So I 
am,” she said. “But it is the other side—I got in 
first after him, and had to sit on the bar side of 
the car. If he’d meant to be benevolent, he’d 
have sat over there.” 


* ¢ 


HELPING THE OLD MAN. 


harity, to be useful, should be appropriate, 
( even if the cost is thereby materially 

increased. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, the 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and now 
known as Mother Alphonse, who devotes her life 
to those afflicted with cancer, and to whom New 
York owes its admirable Hawthorne Cancer Home, 
recently spoke against “cheap” charity, which 
she declared was too common nowadays. The 
anecdote is taken from the Washington Star. 


A railroad manager came to the president and 


an: 

Sia John Faithful’s health has broken down. 
He had to leave last week. After his long service, 
1 think, sir, we ought to do something for him, 
don’t you? He’s very poor.” 

“How long has John been with us?” asked the 
president. 

“Forty-seven years, sir.” 

“He always did his duty?” 

“He never missed a day, sir.” 

“And now he’s broken down eg og | eh?” 

“The chances .are he’ll never leave his bed,” 
said the manager. 

“The poor fellow!” said the president. ‘““We 
certainly must do something for him.” 

He turned to his secretary. 

“Perkins,” he said, “make out John Faithful a 
free pass for life.” 


* © 


CHANGE FOR A DOLLAR. 


n the midst of the speaking, shouting and voting 

at a recent political convention one of the 

ragged newsboys in the big hall was seen 
trying to attract the attention of the chairman. 
He was a little fellow, and his appealing eyes 
were about on a level with the floor of the plat- 
form. At first no one took any notice of him, 
because no one saw him, but presently his per- 
sistence and the earnestness of his gaze compelled 
remark. The chairman stepped to the edge of 
the stage, stooped over, and said, “What is it, 
sonny?” 

For reply the lad offered a grimy fistful of some- 
thing. There was a whispered consultation be- 
tween the two, and then the chairman, reaching 
down, yanked the little fellow right Ld on the 

latform. The hall grew silent, expecting some 
joke or other. 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman, “here’s a boy 
in trouble. Some one here bought a paper from 
him a few minutes ago, and gave him a dollar to 
get changed. Here is the change,”—he opened 
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| his hand,—“but where is the owner? Will he 
for a please show himself?” 


It was a good-natured crowd so long as politics 
was not the issue; it was also a mye | Amer- 
ican crowd in its readiness to show its sentiments. 
pone a roar of applause and_ cheering 

which fairly scared the small, shabby 

who faced it. There was more genuine eti- 

thusiasm in this outburst than in the longer dem- 

onstration which had greeted the nomination of a 

candidate half an hour before. Presently, how- 

ever, a lull came, and a voice from one side of the 
hall cried : 

‘“‘Here’s your man, but he says to keep the 
change!” 

At that there was a smart round of handclap- 
ping, and a sudden shower of quarters and small 
coins began to pelt the stage round the boy. 

“Pick ’em up—they’re yours,” said the chairman, 
and he was instantly obeyed. This unexpected 
contribution amounted to about ten dollars, and 

r making it secure in his handkerchief, the 
amell recipient left the politicians to their graver 
affairs. 
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THE MISSIONARY’S LITTLE JOKE. 


T* Koreans in the vicinity of Seoul, the cap- 
ital city, and around the treaty ports are 
fast losing their early guilelessness in trying 
to follow the march of Western civilization. In 
the mountains of the interior, however, conditions 
are much the same as in the days when Korew 
could justly be termed the “Hermit Nation,” and 
the inhabitants knew little and cared less about 
Occidental progress. 


Among the American missionaries who were i): 

the habit of making protracted trips in the interio: 
of the country there was one who, in addition to 
being a zealous worker, was also a good deal of « 
wag. 
On the occasion of one of his inland journeys lx 
found himself at nightfall in a small village, wher 
he was to spend the night in the straw-thatched 
dwelling of one of the native converts. The sleep- 
ing chamber was the usual tiny room, heated by « 
system of flues beneath the mud _ floor, and ren- 
dered nearly air-tight by closely fitting oil-paper 
windows and doors. 

It was fearfully hot, and about midnight th: 
American could stand it no longer; so he strolled 
out in the open for a breath of air. The villag 
was wrapped in slumber, so just for a joke, and 
with no ulterior motive, the missionary let out a 
lusty imitation of a rooster’s crow. This was im- 
mediately taken up by a wakeful bird in a court- 
yard near by, and in a few minutes oy fowl was 
adding his morning salute to the general chorus. 

Now watches and alarm-clocks were an un- 
known 7 the village, and the ag oy were 
accustomed time their rising-hour by the roost- 
ers. In a few moments, therefore, the sleepy 
Koreans came straggling out of their little huts, 
and after startin: he fires on which to boil the 
morning rice, lighted their long bamboo pipes ani 
squatted round in little groups to wait for sunrise. 

heir amazement can be imagined when the 
hours went by and still there were no signs of 
light in the east. 

“Trun chame!” said one to another, as with 
open mouth he pondered over the ac ge go 

Years have passed since then, but in at least 
one village in Korea all events still date back to 
“the night when the morning didn’t come.” 


* @¢ 


THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL. 


n an address before the Harvard Summer 
| School last summer, President Eliot told an 
anecdote of how the money for the first normal 
school in the United States was raised. It was a 





turning-point in the history of education, for at 
that time there were not ten free public high 

hools in Ma husetts, against the seven thou- 
sand to-day. Doctor Eliot’s speech was reported 
in the Boston 7'ranscript. 


I found to-day in the last report of the board of 
education of Massachusetts a good negative state- 








ment to base my remarks upon. ; 
| What time has wrought since the days of 
| Edmund Dwight and Horace Mann! Those are 
| the two men who induced Massachusetts to found 
| the first normal school in this ——, They were 
| copartners in that undertaking. Mr. Mann as 
secretary of the board of education had been 
pot my Boe after _— to persuade the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to make an appropriation for « 
normal school. Year after year he had failed. | 

At last one of the committee on education sai: 
to him: “The state can’t afford to do what you 
wish us to do, Mr. Mann, but if you will get some- 

y or some bodies to give you ten thousand 

dollars toward this normal school, we will recom- 
mend the legislature to appropriate another te 
thousand dollars.” . 

Mr. Mann ran out of the committee-room ani 
down State Street, and began the process of rais- 
ing that ten thousand dollars. The first man hv 
went to see was a cotton manufacturer named 
Edmund Dwight. Mr. Dwight listened to thir 
story Horace Mann had to tell him; how he had 
tried for years to do this thing; how the com 
mittee had at last said, If you will find ten thou- 
sand dollars given by anybody, we will give you 
another ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. Dwight turned round to his desk, wrote * 
check and handed it to Mr. Mann. It was te 
thousand dollars—a gift. 





* 
A NATURAL RESULT. 


illowby had a good shoemaker, Hiri: 

Pool by name. Nobody knew the tra: 

of making, mending and tapping, resolil- 
and patching shoes better than he. His conver» 
tion took on local color from his shop, no matt: 
what the subject might be. One evening an : 
tronomer, sojourning in Willowby, gave a “tal 
at the town hall, and Hiram went to hear him. 

“What did you make of all he said about t 
cause 0’ wet weather, when he’d spoken so liz 
of the moon having all to do with it?” somebo: 
asked Hiram the next day. a 

Mr. Pool held up the boot he was mending «! 
squinted at the sole of it. : 

“His talk needed waxing,” said the shoemak 
oy y, when his inspection of the boot was finis} 
_ ut what I made out of it was that he consider: 
the wet weather usu’lly comes when the clo 
are so old and rotten they won’t hold the patchic- 
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ESOP IN “LITTLE ITALY.” 


school-teacher in the Italian quarter 0: - 
A American city told her children the stor) 

the fox and the grapes. Tony was ©>! 
cially delighted with the story, and eagerly sous 
his chum, Joe, who was in another class. By ¢' 
luck, the teacher overheard Tony’s version. 

In his excited, broken English he told the fa! 
much as it is written, until he came to the ¢ 
This was his rendering of the climax: 

“De olda fox he say, ‘Da grape no good, 2 
how; alla sour! 1 guess I go geta de banan. 
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Or: when I go to grandma's house, vii ean ee 
To grandma's house, my grandma's house, t a 

Oh, when I go to grandma's house 

At ten on Saturday morning, 

I take my bag with strings of blue, 

Filled with thread of every hue, 

And needle and scissors and thimble, too, 
To grandma's Saturday morning 















walk along such a lovely lane, 
A flowery lane, with Molly Jane, 

When I go to grandma's, and it doesn't rain, 

At ten on Saturday morning. 

And we see little bunnies with cunning pink nosés, 

And hedges all covered with lovely wild roses. 

Oh, daisies and buttercups and all Kinds of posies 

Are there on Saturday morning. 
















y grandma's house is white and clean, 
With window-sash and blinds of green, 
Just the loveliest place I've ever seen 
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A DANGEROUS GAME. 
By J. W. Linn. 


” e’re going to have a football-team this 
fall, and I’m going to be full-back !’’ 
said Jimmy, proudly, at supper. 

‘*We’re going to play the Bings.’’ 

‘*The who?’’ asked his father. 

“The Bingham Street School,’’ explained 
Jimmy. ‘We always call them the Bings.’’ 

“‘Football?”? remarked Mrs. Lee, a little 
doubtfully. ‘‘Isn’t that a very dangerous 
game, Jimmy ?’’ ; 

Jimmy looked scared, but his father smiled. 
“*T think we’d better let him try it for a while,’’ 
he said, and Jimmy brightened up. 

“*T’ll need a uniform,’’ he announced. ‘‘A 
jersey, and shoes, and pants.’’ 

Mrs. Lee yielded the point. ‘‘But I know I 
sha’n’t like this game,’’ she said. 

‘*How does football go??? Mr. Lee asked, the 
next evening. 

‘Fine!’ said Jimmy. ‘‘One of the fellows 
fell down to-day and cut his lip, though. Say, 
father, can I buy me a nose-guard? I couldn’t 
cut my lip if I had a nose-guard.’’ 

“Surely this game is too dangerous for the 
boy!’ Mrs. Lee protested. 

**We’ll save him somehow, if he has to play 
in a cage,’’, laughingly declared his father. 
“*We’ll get the nose-guard to-morrow, Jimmy.’’ 

For two days Jimmy had little to report 
concerning football. Then one evening he 
came home triumphant. ‘‘Made a touch-down 
to-day!’ he said. ‘‘Billy Barstow tackled me, 
but I got away. Billy fell right on his head, 
but he had a head-gear on, and so it didn’t hurt 
him. Father !’’ 

**Well, son?’ 

“I don’t need a head-gear to practise. But 
a week from Saturday we play the Bings, you 
know, and that’ll be terrible! Maybe I ought 
to have a head-gear for that.’’ y 

“Well, we want you to come home all safe 
and sound, Jimmy. I’ll get you the head- 
gear.’ 

On the following Monday Jimmy was a little 

subdued at supper. 

“‘What’s the matter?’’ asked his father. 

“‘Well, you see,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘there’s a 
fellow, Harry Buelow, and they’ve made him 
full-back. So now I’m playing tackle.” 


Ki 





a I take my little spools of 

thread 

And my calico, blue and white 
and red, 

For I'm making a quilt for 
grandma's bed 

At her house on Saturday morn- 
ing. : 

Oh, I have a beau-ti-ful time all 
day! 

1 feed the pigs and I ride on the 
hay, 

And at night, when I say my 
prayers, I say, 

“Keep me Safe till next Satur- 

day morning.” 


**T suppose he can kick farther than you,”’ 
suggested Mr. Lee. But Jimmy shook his head. 

**No, sir, he can’t! But his brother used to 
play in a college, and he told Harry if they’d 
make him full-back he’d teach him how to drop- 
kick. So they did.’’ 

‘IT see,’’ said Mr. Lee. 
responsible position.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ consented Jimmy, slowly. ‘‘But 
a man’s pretty sure to get his shins kicked. 
Father, do you think I could have a pair of 
shin-guards?’’ It ended with Jimmy having 
the shin-guards. 

Saturday morning Jimmy arrayed himself in 
full uniform — jersey, trousers, well-padded, 
shin-guards, nose-guard and head-gear. He 
was a proud figure as he clumped away down 
the street, followed by a small procession. 

Mr. Lee always came home to luncheon on 
Saturdays. When he arrived, at about half past 
twelve, Jimmy had not got back. ‘‘I’m sure 
he’s been hurt!’’ declared Mrs. Lee. 

**T doubt it,’’ said Mr. Lee. ‘‘But suppose 
we walk up toward the school.’’ 

They set out, but hardly a block from home 
they met Jimmy returning. A procession was 
again with him. 


‘*Well, tackle is a 


eo 
FROM NATURE. 


By Nixon Waterman. 


hough gifted with speech, still, we frankly confess, 

We should be at a loss for the means to express 
The thoughts which we wish to convey in our words, 
Were it not for the help of the beasts and the birds. 


Is grandma's on Saturday morning! 

Then when I get to grandma's house 

1 steal up quiet, just like a mouse, 

And she says, *‘ Who's coming to my white house 
This sunny Saturday morning?” 


hen she gives me a kiss and a drink of milk, 
Of creamy milk, of Molly Cow's milk, 

That came from a mooley with skin like silk 
So early that very morning. 

And my grandma gives me some calico gay, 
Pink and white and green and gray, 

And I go down under the trees to play 

At grandma's Saturday morning. 
















Poor Jimmy did look battered. He was 
carrying the nose-guard and the head-gear. 
Both hands and his face were badly scratched, 
his jersey was torn, and he limped. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt much, honestly,’”’ said | 
Jimmy, bravely. 

‘*You shall never play that dangerous game 
again !’’ cried his mother. 


“It wasn’t the game,’’ said Jimmy, mourn- | 


fully. ‘‘I didn’t get hurt in the game. It was | 
the cat.”’ 

‘*The what?’? demanded his father and 
mother together. 


‘“‘We were coming home from the game,’’ 
explained Jimmy, ‘‘and there was a little cat 
up a tree, and the fellows thought, and I 
thought, she couldn’t get down, and so I said 
I’d go up and get her, and I did. And just as 
I was getting down I guess I must have 
pinched her—I had to hold her pretty tight 
while I was climbing, you see. Anyway, she 
gave me an awful scratch, and I yelled and let 
go—and that’s all.’’ 

‘*You fell out of the tree!’’ cried his mother, 
as she put her arms round him. 

‘*Well, anyway,’’ said Jimmy, proudly, ‘‘we 
beat the Bings, mother !’’ 





It is always so easy to make people know 


What we mean when we say a thing’s “black as a crow’; 


‘ 


“As proud as a peacock;” 


“As big as an elephant;” “spry as a cat;” 
oe , ” 4é , 
As crazy’s a loon;” or “as cross as a bear; 
“As brave as a lion;” “as mad’s a March hare;’ 
“as wild as a deer;” 


“As deaf as an adder;” 


‘ 


as blind as a bat;” 


, 


, 


And many more sayings that make it quite clear 
We should find it a task to translate into words 
All our meanings if ’tweren’t for the beasts and the birds. | 



























PUZZLES. 


1. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

One day a good motherly 123 went outto 12345 
for her little ones at home. As she passed the 
house she saw on a 67891011 a large 12345678 
91011 slowly making its way to the ground. 
“Now,” she said, “if I were a robin instead of a 
123 I should not have to look farther, but if 1 
should take that 1234567891011 home to my 
little ones it might make them 789.” 


2. HIDDEN RIVER. 

The first syllables in the following words make 
the name of a large river having its source in the 
State of New York. 

A county in England. A prominent city in 
Canada. A carriage much used in England. An 
English possession in Africa. 

3. TEN NATIONS. 

Find a nation that is proposed for office; some- 
thing detested; declared guilty; thrown out; 
winter quarters; wrath; to travel about; giving 
up; seeking facts; modulating the voice. 

4. CHARADE, 
My first is ever curved and used to span. 
To build me is of skill a worthy test. 
I’m often used to honor some great man, 
And this of all my uses may be best. 
Though closest to me my second stays, 
And cannot, will not, part from me, 
Yet to be true to social ways 
It ever must submissive be. 
My third has named an eagle bold. 
Where’er I’m found you'll see no hair. 
My presence is a pain fo young and old, 
And when I leave you'll find the place quite 
bare. 
My whole is the name of Scotchmen proud, 
For years and years for them I’m named, 
And history tells us in praises loud 
When and why I have been so famed. 
5. RIDDLE. 

Far away, far away in the desert I stand, 

And yet I am near you, right under your hand; 

But = never will win me unless you excel, 

Nor bear me away without earning me well. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Réle, roll. 

2. Lack, black ; raid, rabid ; road, broad ; all, ball; 
order, border; oats, boats; stale, stable; ray, 
bray; utter, butter; right, bright; Abel, babel; 
eagle, beagle; ill, bill; ay, bay; loom, bloom; land, 


| bland; sale, sable; ounce, bounce; reach, breach; 


last, blast; lock, block; ore, bore; gable, gabble ; 


| allot, ballot; ox, box; race, brace; one, bone; ale, 


bale; leak, bleak; link, blink; tale, table; ‘less, 


| bless; each, beach; low, blow; robed, robbed; 


lend, blend ; elate, belate ; lank, blank ; gale, gable ; 
lame, blame; ell, bell; ran, bran; ramble, bram- 
ble ; rook, brook ; lubber, blubber ; owl, bowl; ear, 
bear; light, blight; risk, brisk; ruin, bruin; rig, 
brig; east, beast; lithe, blithe; ring, bring ; rake, 
brake ; ail, bail. 

3. 1. Seat (country-seat; seat in Congress). 11. 
Frame. 

4. Win, field, Scot, than, cock—Winfield Scott 
Hancock. 

5. Alfred Tennyson. 














CURRENT EVENTS || 














n Aeroplane Accident.—Orville Wright, | 

the aeroplane inventor, who had broken 
all world records for flight in the air with a 
heavier-than-air machine, met with a serious 
accident while making an ascension at Fort 
Myer, September 17th. One blade of the pro- 
peller broke, and the machine plunged to the 
ground from a height of 75 feet, bringing in the 
wreckage Mr. Wright and his companion, Lieut. 
Thomas E. Selfridge of the 5th Artillery. Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge received injuries from which 
he died a few hours later; and Mr. Wright 
broke his left thigh-bone and several ribs. 


& 
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prs Interparliamentary Union, an or- 
ganization composed of members of the 
parliaments of various nations, which aims to 
promote international harmony by influencing 
concurrent legislation, met at Berlin September 
17th-19th. Chancellor von Biilow made an ad- 
dress, and Emperor William sent a message 
expressing cordial sympathy with the aims of 
the conference. Measures were taken for main- 
taining a permanent organization of the union, 
with a paid secretary at Berne, Switzerland, 
until the Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague | 
is ready. e 
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orest Fires, following a period of pro- 

longed drought, swept over large areas in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maine last month. Many 
outlying villages and some towns of considerable 
size were threatened with destruction, but were 
saved by persistent exertion: Many thousands 
of acres of woodland were burned over, and the 
loss will reach several million dollars. 


a 


he Political Campaign grows in inter- 

est as the day of the election approaches. 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Bryan, and the candidates of the 
minor parties are addressing meetings daily. 
Local quarrels in New York, Ohio and West 
Virginia cause the national Republican leaders 
some solicitude. So many of the districts now 
represented in the House by Republicans were 
carried two years ago by comparatively close 
votes that the political complexion of the House 
to be chosen next month also gives some concern 
to the Republican leaders. The total electoral 
vote will be 483, and the successful candidate 
must secure 242 electors. Most of the political 
estimates. begin with conceding to Mr. Bryan 
all the Southern States, with Oklahoma. The 
chief battle-grounds of the campaign are certain 
of the middle Western and far Western States, 
and New York. The 39 electoral votes of New 
York make it the most important single factor 
in the contest. * 


een of International Ex- 
change.—At the request of Germany and 
Italy, the government of the Netherlands has 
invited the powers which were represented at 
the second Hague Peace Conference to devise 
laws for the regulation of international ex- 
change. No date has been fixed for the confer- 
ence and no program has been framed. The 
question is one of great importance, but the 
variations of the gold premium in different 
countries make it difficult of adjustment. | 





* 


holera has appeared at Manila. After the 

first cases were reported there was an in- 
terval during which it seemed that the energetic 
sanitary measures of the authorities had checked 
the spread of the disease, but on September 19th 
there were 38 new cases and 17 deaths. At 
St. Petersburg the malady is increasing at an 
alarming rate. The public schools have been 
closed to allow the buildings to be used as hos- 
pitals for those sick with ordinary diseases, to 
make more room in the hospitals for cholera 
cases. The number of new cases has risen 
to about 500 daily, and the rate of mortality is 
50 per cent. The disease has also broken out | 
in Odessa. 





hh 


South African Federation is the aim 
of a convention which is to meet at Durban, 

October 12th, to which the governments of 

Natal, Cape Colony, the Transvaal and the | 
Orange River Colony have appointed delegates. | 
Rhodesia also is to send delegates. ‘The scheme 
of union which the convention may adopt will 
be later submitted to the colonial parliaments, 
and possibly to a popular referendum. Ques- 
tions of race and of finance are among the most 
serious which must be settled before such a 
federation as that of Canada or Australia is 
possible. Cape Colony allows the natives to 
vote; the other three states do not. In the 
Cape, Transvaal and Orange River Colony the 
Duteh are in political power, and there is much 
sensitiveness between Dutch and British ele-| 
ments in the population. As to finance, Cape 
Colony and Natal are embarrassed by deficits | 
and accumulating debts, while in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony there have been 
surpluses ever since the reéstablishment of civil 
administration. 
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Latest Swell Front, 
utomatic Drop Head 


STYLE 2%. 


your town. 





and Luft, 


AT INTRODUCTORY PRICE. 


Our experience has shown 
that the sale of one sewing 
machine in a town 
soon leads to other 
sales in that same 
neighborhood. In 
the light of this ex- 
perience we shall be 
glad to offer you the 
New Companion 
Sewing Machine at 
an Introductory Price 
provided the ma- 
chine has not been 


previously sent into 


If you desire to take advantage of this offer send 


us your name and address at once for full particulars. 








My New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in 
due time without a scratch, and is satisfactory in 
every particular. Indeed, it is more than we 
expected. My wife says she would not trade with 
her sister, who has a $50 machine.—S. R. HARMAN, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


My time has been so fully taken up for the past 


week with my New Companion that I have had no | 


time for letter-writing. I wish to tell you how 
— I am with my machine, and to thank you 

or your prompt shipment. The New Companion 
looks just like a $45 machine which I had partially 
engaged from other parties. I count myself very 
fortunate in having purchased from you. When 
received there wasn’t a scratch upon it. —Mrs. Ross 
I. Knapp, North New Portland, Maine. 





We have tried the New Companion Sewing 
Machine long enough to know that we wouldn’t 
send it back unless we could get another just 
like it. We had a $65 machine in the house for 
three months, and tried them both. I find the 
New Companion equal to the $65 machine in 
every respect.—Mrs. J. W. THOMPSON, Hodgeman, 
Kansas. 


I am well pleased with my New Companion 
Sewing Machine. It came promptly in twenty-nine 
days from the date I bought the money-order. I 
would not exchange ney New Companion for any of 
the higher priced: machines. It runs light, and 
does as good work as any one could ask for. The 
machine is all that you claim for it.—Mrs. J. R. 
SMITH, Napa, California. 


TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . . . . . . . . $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 
Style 3 Cabinet, Hand Lift. . . . . . .. =. =. # £23.75 
Style 4 Companion Special ea ae ee 
Style 5A Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . ~~ 21.75 
Style 10 A Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . . . 24.75 
Style 11A ae Cabinet, Automatic Lift «~~. > i 
Style 124 Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift  -~ ai ee 


OUR BOOKLET WILL SHOW YOU HOW WE CAN SUPPLY HIGH-GRADE, WARRANTED SEWING 
MACHINES AT SUCH EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 4¢ the above prices we 





deliver the sewing ma- 














New System. 


chines freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 











Old System. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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fe ch King Same cards 
at 6 cents each 
WRITE NOW. 


200 BROADWAY, 
ey Dept. 42, NEW YORK. 









Copyright, 1908, 
by the 
Warner Bros.Co. 
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MNES 
Rust-Proof 
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The decided change in corset style is noted 
in the extreme length of skirt. This com- 
pletely encases the figure, but is unboned 
and soft and absolutely comfortable, sitting, 
standing or walking. These new Direc- 
toire Styles define the waist but do not 








emphasize its curves; the emphasis is on 
length — the corseted figure presenting an 
appearance of long, unbroken lines, as 
shown in the above illustration, 


} 


In addition to these original long skirt Direc- 
toire models, the popular shapes of Spring have 
been continued, with some improvements sug- 
gested by our expert designing establishments 
in Paris and New York. The complete line 
shows a large variety of shapes — long, medium | 
and short, making it possible for every type of 
tigure to fill ite requirements with a fashionable 
sarment. 

Warner’s - ee of quality is so high that the | 
suarantee is almost superfluous. The corsets are 
cuaranteed to W EAR —not to rust, break or tear. | 

Send for Booklet “ C” telling the roper method of | 
lacing and fitting your corsets, w ith iiustrations of 
some of the styles that may be Sbtained at all shops. 


Prices $5.00 to $1.00 per pair. 


Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
attached. 


The Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago, Oakland. 








A Mirror Smooth Shine 


is sure to make your stove an orna- 
ment. That is what you get when 
you use our ready-mixed 


Sun Paste 


Keep the cloth wet while you apply 
it and polish lightly with a dry cloth 
or brush and you will have 
A ‘Stove Looking Like New 
ry gatag tage) eee 
black shine. Just right— isn't it? 
Aah your grocer for 2. Goes much further than any hqued 
Made by MORSE BROS., PROP’S RISING SUN Stove Polish, 


CANTON MASS. 











thus employed. 
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Rusia Eggs.—France has always been a 
great producer of poultry and eggs, but 


| other countries, especially for consumption in 


| Paris. Of these importations by far the largest 


proportion comes from Russia. In 1907 about 
9,000,000 pounds of Russian eggs were eaten in 
Paris. Austria-Hungary in the same year fur- 
nished only about 1,200,000 pounds, and other 
countries less. Among these Egypt contributed 
250,000 pounds. ® 


| ts High Air.—Meteors prove that the air 


is still dense enough to make those little 


| bodies incandescent through friction at a height 


| 


| succeeded in exploring the atmosphere to a 
| 


| height attained by a human being is 35,500 feet. 


of 100 miles; but up to the present, man has 


height of only 16 miles. The greatest authentic 
Kites have flown to a height of 21,100 feet, and 
an unmanned balloon, carrying recording instru- 
ments, has reached 85,000 feet—a little more 
than 16 miles. ‘ 
ncestors of the Fox.—Herr K. Toldt of 

Vienna has produced what he and others 


regard as virtually conclusive evidence that foxes | 


| lately millions of eggs have been imported from | 


are descended from ancestors whose bodies were | 
clothed with horny scales, like those of the} 


pangolins, or scaly ant-eaters. This evidence 
is based upon the examination of the skins of 
young foxes, and depends not only upon. the 


arrangement of the hairs, but upon the fact that | 


the skin itself exhibits a structure such as 
would be shown by that of a pangolin after 
the removal of the scales. 


& 


fficiency.—Mr. C. K. Wead calls attention | 


to the tendency to the adoption of scientific 
terms of precision for use in many other lines 
of human effort, as shown by the history of the 
word ‘‘efficiency.’”” This was adopted by the 


|engineer Rankine in 1854, and defined by him 


thus: ‘‘The efficiency of a machine is the ratio 
of the useful work performed by it to the whole 
work expended upon it.’’ This test, now applied 
everywhere in mechanical engineering, is being 
applied in a great variety of ways, sometimes 
when the quantities compared are not commen- 
surable, as in manufacturing, transportation, 
administration, the so-called trusts, philanthro- 


pies, war, and scientific terminology of all kinds. 


* 


peng tence fhe Arthur O. Lovejoy, | 


as the result of an inquiry into the origin 


and meaning of ‘‘fire cults,’’ so common among | 
ancient nations and among modern savage and | 


barbarous tribes, suggests that many races con- 
ceived the ‘‘sacred fire,’? not as a practical 
| convenience or an ancient custom or a means of 
| frightening demons, but as a vehicle of life, or 
magical energy, the prosperity of the household 


or tribe depending in part on the perpetuity, 


vitality and purity of the fire. It was thought | 


of as subject to a tendency to grow old and 
weak, like all natural forces—hence the custom 
of periodically renewing it. This conclusion is 
based partly upon the statements made by the 
Iroquois Indians and the Maoris. 


& 


OSS Window-Panes.—On the 
west coast of India is found a species of 
oyster, Placuna placenta, whose shell con- 
sists of a pair of roughly circular plates about 
six inches in diameter, thin and white. At 
present these oysters are collected for the pearls 
which they often contain, although few are fit 
for the use of the jeweler. But in the early 
days of English rule in India the shells were 
employed for window-panes. Cut into little 
squares, they produced a very pretty effect, 
admitting light like frosted glass. When the 
Bombay cathedral was built, at the beginning 
of the 18th century, its windows were paned 
with these oyster-shells. In Goa they are still 


& 
he Future of Guano.—Dr. Robert E. 
Coker, writing to Science from Lima, 
advocates the protection of the guano-producing 
birds,—the ‘‘guanae,’’ a species of cormorant, 


jand the ‘‘alcatraz,’’ a species of pelican,—in 
| order that the Peruvian deposits of this valuable 
|manure may be, in part, renewed. 
| ancient deposits, he says, are now almost non- 
| existent. Only the lower grades of guano are 


The great 


left. But the birds annually make fresh deposits 
on their nesting-grounds, and if they were 
properly protected, he believes that the annual 
supply of fresh deposits would be largely in- 
creased. The birds, he says, should no longer 
be treated as wild animals. They should be 
regarded as valuable domestic animals. At 
present they are decreasing in number, but this 
decrease could be checked. They are also driven 
from their haunts during the season when they 
should be allowed to remain there. When driven 
away by the presence of man during the nesting 
season, they spend a large part of their time 
upon the water, or on small islets and cliffs, 
where the deposits are either lost entirely or 
are rendered less available. 
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For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits STAM PS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Ade. 

Se — Pony Bigs for 

108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, - 
STAMPS Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, Boys and Girls 
Natal, Java, -_, and , Se. 1000 Finely Buy them an eute or Chrtetme 
Mixed’ 20c.’ 66 diff. U.S., 25e. 
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1000 hinges, What would please 








Be. Agts. wel, 60%. List Free. I buy — a vehicle from the TONY PONY 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, M LINE — all strong — reliable 
tractive turn (ur m ut 
per HIS DOES I, affords the best assortment 
Agents:$103.50 month put, | Shetlands in the land. Send for 
Giebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 pairs in 3 Free catalog. Our catalog “A” illustrates 250 desis ns Z 
hours, made $18; you can do it, we show TO THE EN: class, full size vehicles. Booklet “( " tells all about our sl » 4 line 
bow. Faas Ourrrr. Thomas Mfg. Ce., 59 Home Bidg.,Bayten,0. MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 526 Office Bidg., "setae Mich 








COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 








ANTISEPTIC DENTAL CREAM 





Perfect not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the real 


convenience of the new package. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder, 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 
Mailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 
COLGATE & CO. Dept. 25, 55 John Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of the Woridfamed C ‘ashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Pow ders oun Perfumes, 








At All 
Dealers 
Write Trade-Mark 

FR SHINES EASIEST seein | BRICHTEST 


CANNOT EXPLODE ASTS LONCEST 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Dept. 3, 78 Hudson 8t., New York. 
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The Pledge of Allegiance 


is a patriotic exercise for the schoolroom, either daily 
or weekly, which has been observed since its inception 
in 1892. ‘To aid this movement we recommend the 
adoption of a small F lag permanently mounted on a 
staff and stationed near the teacher's desk. 


Beautiful Silk Flag. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of 40 cents we will forward by mail a forty- 
six star Silk Flag, 24 x 36 inches, also a printed copy of 
the Pledge of Allegiance. In view of the low price, 
which is LESS THAN COST, our Offer is made only to 
Public Schools which desire a Flag for the observance 
of the Pledge. Price to all others $1.00, post-paid. 








NOTE TO TEACHERS. The best way to secure the Silk Flag 
for your school is to let the scholars raise the money by selling forty of our 
Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. This co-operation of the 
pupils will create a deep interest in the Flag and in the observance of the 
Pledge. The Flag Certificates are furnished free. It is our hope that 
eventually the Pledge will be observed by every Public School in America. 

Send at once for the Certificates. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SNAKE-BITES. 


s is well known, not all 
snakes bite, and not all that 
do bite are poisonous, but it is 
not always easy to distinguish 
between the harmlessand the 
poisonous reptiles by their 
looks. Appearances, in the 
snake world, as well as else- 
where, are often deceitful, and 
it is not safe to assume that a 
strange snake is harmless be- 
cause he looks like one that is 
known to be non-poisonous. 
One had better, therefore, not make an intimate 
of any snake if his exact status in ophidian society 
is not known. 

In this country the principal poisonous snakes 
are the rattlers, the moccasins and the copper- 
heads. 

Snake venom belongs to a large group of organic 
chemical compounds called proteins. The poison- 
ous effects are usually both local and general. 
The local effect is a severe inflammation with 
hemorrhage, often ending in gangrene. The 
systemic effects are marked by convulsive symp- 
toms, followed by paralysis, death occurring 
usually through paralysis of the nerve-centers 
which control respiration. Sometimes it is due to 
thrombosis, or the formation of blood-clots in the 
heart and large arteries. 

In the treatment of snake-bite, the first object 
is to prevent the absorption of the venom by tying 
a cord or rubber band as tightly as possible round 
the limb, between the bite and the heart. 

Then an effort must be made to get rid of the 
poison in the wound by cutting it freely, so as to 
promote bleeding, and sucking out the venom. 

Thirdly, an endeavor must be made to destroy 
what remains in the tissues. This is difficult of 
accomplishment, but the best remedy is probably 
a one per cent. solution of permanganate of 
potassium, applied freely to the wound and injected 
with a hypodermic syringe into the tissues in the 
neighborhood of the bite. A solution of hypo- 
chlorite of lime, one grain to the dram, used in 
the same way, is also recommended. 

Prospectors, hunters and others who are in 
danger of meeting snakes in their tramps, often 
wisely provide themselves with a piece of rubber 
tubing about one-third of an inch in diameter, 
some permanganate of potassium and a bottle of 
distilled water,—in order to make a solution 
quickly,—a hypodermic syringe, and some aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia as a stimulant. Whisky 
is less useful than the ammonia, and is in no sense 
an antidote. 





A CALL FROM THE QUEEN. 


he present Queen of England, like Queen 

Victoria, is very dear to the hearts of her 
people. The following account, taken from the 
London Weekly Times, of her sudden and impul- 
sive visit to a dying consumptive girl in a hospital, 
is illustrative of her graciousness, and of the qual- 
ities that make her subjects love her. 

“The visit was an absolute surprise to all the 
officials of the institution, of which her majesty 
is the patroness, and also to the poor girl for 
whose benefit her majesty specially made the 
eall. 

“Some days ago Martha Massey, one of the 
patients in the house, which is for the reception of 
cases of mortal illness in their latest phases, sur- 
reptitiously wrote a letter to the Queen, saying 
how much she would like to see her before her 
majesty took a long trip abroad. 

“The poor girl, in respectful terms and simple 
phraseology, explained in the letter that she had 
been unable to see the Queen whenever she was 
driving through London or visiting the district of 
the house, owing to her illness. Her only satis- 
faction was what the nurses told her and what 
she was able to glean from the newspapers. 
Would her majesty gratify her dying desire by 
coming to see her before going abroad, because 
she was afraid she would not be living when her 
majesty returned? 

“Touched by the sincerity of the letter, her 
majesty decided to visit the writer. She reached 
the house at quarter of five, having driven from 
Buckingham Palace in her white motor-car. 

“Arriving at the principal entrance, the Queen 
inquired, ‘Is Miss Massey in?’ 

“The door was opened by a servant-girl, who 
instantly recognized the Queen, and for a moment 
stood astounded. 

“She managed to stammer out an affirmative 
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answer to the question, and then invited the Queen 
into the matron’s room. 

“Her majesty, who was carrying a bouquet of 
orchids, lilies-of-the-valley, carnations and aspara- 
gus fern, explained the object of her visit to the 
matron, and was at once conducted to the ward in 
which Martha Massey was lying. 

“Surprise and joy,combined for the moment over- 
came the patient, but the kindly words of sym- 
pathy from her majesty soon dispelled her 
nervousness. Her majesty thanked the girl for 
her letter, and expressed the pleasure it afforded 
her to respond to the invitation. 

“Miss Massey could not find words to express 
adequately her heartfelt thanks to the Queen, but 
the tears in her eyes indicated the fulness of her 
heart. Her majesty handed the bouquet to Miss 
Massey, and told her that it was specially for her, 
and that the flowers were cut from the palace 
gardens. The Queen then passed on to other 
patients, and distributed some lovely roses among 
them. 

“To each patient her majesty spoke words of 
sympathy and encouragement. Before leaving, 
the Queen passed through two wards, all the beds 
in which were occupied.” 


* ¢ 


SAVING MONEY. 


ver three thousand school children of Des 

Moines, Iowa, have been induced to save 
money and to start bank-accounts. More than 
fifteen hundred of them, says a writer in the 
Congress of Mothers’ Magazine, have deposits of 
about ten dollars each. The credit of the achieve- 
ment belongs first to the Mothers’ Congress of 
Iowa, which organized the Penny Provident 
Association in October, 1901. 


The plan used in Des Moines is simpler than 
that of other cities. The principal of each build- 
ing is supplied with stamps and folders, in which 
fifty one-cent ye can be poses. Every Friday 
at a certain hour the i pal is in her office to 
sell stamps to the children. 

When the child has filled the folder with fifty 
stamps, he may go to the bank, always on Satur- 
day morning, and either get fifty cents in cash for 
the book, or open an account, receive a pass-book, 
and have an account entered in it. 

The bank pays him four per cent. interest on 
the deposit after it has remained six months. 
The principal receives the stamps and all other 
necessary printed matter from the bank without 
any expense to the district, and she makes an 
accounting to the bank every week for the number 
of stamps she has sold. 

The financial affairs are controlled by a board 
of directors representing the bank, the school and 
the Mothers’ Congress. This board meets the 
first Tuesday in each month, from October to 
June, to receive the report of the banker and dis- 
cuss the affairs of the association. 

The principals, as a rule, do not find the work 
much trouble, for they have only to get a cent for 
every stamp, and have no accounts to keep with 
the children. They are even allowed car fare for 
taking the money to the bank on Saturdays. 

The deposits now amount to nearly twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Since its organization the Penny 
Provident Association has induced the coving of 
about thirty-five thousand dollars, of which less 
than half has been withdrawn. To draw out his 
money, the youthful depositor must have the 
written order of his parents or ee. 

The amount of the deposits, however, is of 
pocenieny consideration. object of the system 
is to establish the habit of saving among the chil- 
dren and teach them a little about business 
methods. as worked admirably, and has 
educated not only the children, but in many cases 
the parents as well. 

The young depositors are discouraged from 
saving merely for the sake of hoarding. Many of 
the most persistent say their money is to be used 
to pay their expenses in college after they get 
through the public school. 
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A PERSONAL OPINION. 


he constitutional dislike to giving an opinion 

on any subject, which had always distinguished 
the Gorham family, reached its fullest develop- 
ment in Abel Gorham. He could scarcely be 
persuaded to express his mind freely about any- 
thing, still less about any person. Yet he managed 
to preserve a reputation for keen discernment. 

7 ay ap you’d tell me what you think of 
oung Hobbs,” said one of the summer residents. 
‘Come, Mr. Gorham, I mean to give the young 
man 4 lift if he’s worth it.” 

“M-m,” said Mr. Gorham, with his usual delib- 
eration. “When you come to lifting, anybody that 
can be lifted is wuth lifting, seems tome. As to 
Pete Hobbs, I’m expecting he’ll turn out just 
about such a sort of a man as I take him to be. I 
don’t know as I’m called upon to speak any 
plainer’n that.” 

*® 


HOW HE WAS BOUNDED. 


*¢T)\o you know your orders, sentry?” asked an 

Irish officer of the soldier on guard-duty. 
A writer in the St. Louis Republic relates the con- 
versation. 

“Yes, sor,” was the prompt reply. 

“Know the points of the compass?” continued 
the officer. 

“Yes, sor.” 

“If you face the rising sun, your left hand would 
be on the north of you, and oy right hand to the 
south of you. What would be behind you?” 

“The knapsack, sor.” 


* © 


AN UNFORTUNATE GUESS. 


M” Italian, says a writer in the Chicago News, 
was being examined in the civil service com- 
missioner’s rooms for a laborer’s position. He 
was fluent in most of his answers, and it looked 
as if he would pass without any difficulty. But 
his downfall came when they asked if he had 
been naturalized. 

He seemed a bit puzzled, but at last his face 
lighted up, and he said: 


Ah, I know whata you mean. Seratcha de 
arm. Yes, lasta week.” 


EXPIRED. 


he street-car conductor examined the transfer 
thoughtfully, says Puck, and said, meekly: 
“This here transfer expired an hour ago, lady.” 
The lady, digging in her purse after a coin, 
replied, ““No wonder, with not a single ventilator 
open in the whole car!” 


CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
sealp, from infancy to age. (Adv. 











fy STRONG ARMS 


For 10 cents ‘= Sts™mP* 


I will send as long as they last one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders, arms, forearms 
and hands without any apparatus. 
They are beautifully illustrated with 
twenty half-tone cuts. Regular price 2c. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
212 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42d 8t., N. Y. City. 









NO GUSHER 
BUT TELLS FACTS ABOUT POSTUM. 


“We have used Postum for the past eight years,” 
writes a Wisconsin lady, “and drink it three times 
aday. We never tire of it. 

“For several years I could scarcely eat anything 
on account of dyspepsia, bloating after meals, 
palpitation, sick headache—in fact was in such 
misery and distress I tried living on hot water and 
toast for nearly a year. 

“T had quit coffee, the cause of my trouble, and 
was using hot water, but this was not nourishing. 

“Hearing of Postum I began drinking it and my 
ailments disappeared, and now I can eat any- 
thing I want without trouble. 

“My parents and husband had about the same 
experience. Mother would often suffer after 
eating, while yet drinking coffee. My husband 
was a great coffee drinker and suffered from in- 
digestion and headache. 

“After he stopped coffee and began Postum 
both ailments left him. He will not drink any- 
thing else now and we have it three times a day. 
I could write more but am no gusher—only state 
plain facts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time, They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 















to new le. Only one can to each 
consumer. FT One is best for elling sevw- 








i chi bic ters, 
Yuck, Kegon crerthns i sy homo oc 
that needs lubrication. Won't gum or collect dust. 





3 in One is the only preparation that 
LUBRICATES, POLISHES, 
PREVENTS RUST. 

It removes dirt and stains from fine furniture and 
pianos—enters the pores wood and preserves 
and the high finish. Prevents rust on any 
pot em dg rite at once for this good oil and 
can. Either alone is worth 10c. THREE IN 
ONE OIL CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 
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SPALDING’S 


orricran. FOOTBALL GUIDE 


Edited by Walter Camp. 
New rules, pictures of 
leading players, schedules, scores, list of 
captains, managers, coaches. Price 10c, 


HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL 

By Walter Camp. The book for the novice 

and the expert - . + Price 10c. 

Athletic Goods Catalogue Mailed FREE. Drs eo 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 

124-128 Nassau Street, 147-149 Wabash Avenue, 
New York. Chicago. 








Boston. Philadelphia. Denver. San Francisco. 
Buffalo. Pittsburg Kansas City. Minneapolis. 
Syracuse. Baltimore. Cincinnati. New Orleans. 


Washington. St. Louis. Detroit. Cleveland. 
Montreal, Canada. London, England. 








A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, $9 00 
ANTI-DOC” Medical Battery, ® 

‘ Many years’ experi- 

\s ence in the manufac- 

ture of cal and 

Medical 









the form of a battery 
for family use. The 





as food results as the 
— skilled operator. 
UNFAILING RELIEF FOR RHEUMATISM. 
Send for Free Catalogue R 24—168 pages, 
1,000 electrical specialties with net prices. 
MP. 





MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
188 6th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 17 Park Place, New York. 

















THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR | 


EXTRACT 
60 Years at Work Relieving Pain. 


The test of time has only served 
to strengthen confidence in 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
THE MOST USEFUL HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York. 














For Winter. 


The shoes that you bu 
now are the shoes you will 
wear all winter. is 
worth while to look ahead 
and get shoes that will 
protect you, that will 

eep the bottoms of your 
feet dry—ask your phy- 
sician. 


The Worth 
DAVID CUMMINGS 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cusifen Shoe 


Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. 

The cushion sole is ahso- 
lutely moisture proof, in- 
suring dry feet and lessening 
the danger of colds, grippe, 

neumonia, ete. If you 









Worth Cushion Sole 
zou owe it to yourself 
do so. 





te | ur dealer ; 
] hasn't Worth 
hoes, send us his 
name and ask for 
Catalogue. 


E CUMMINGS COMPANY. 
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g there are no 


Alabastine comes 
Only in sealed pack- 
ages and any dealer 
will supply it if you 
are careful to ask 
for Alabastine. 


sorbing it, thus making your rooms 






od coonee with a flat brush, it adheres to 


ASTINE Where the old wall-paper is solidon the wall, charming 
ALABAS and beautiful results can be secured by applying Alabastine directly 
s over it, particularly on ingrain paper and even striped paper, pro- 
strong aniline colo: 


The Sanitary Wall Coating in 02) 7! 

Alabastine will give you an even, velvety surface which reflects the light instead of ab- 
brighter and more cheerful. Best results are obtained 

where the paper can be removed, for then Alabastine becomes a part of the wall. 

Alabastine is made from pure Alabaster rock, Page Simply mixed with cold water 

© wall by its own cementing powers. 
‘ou can do the work yourself, or employ an experienced decorator. % 
The 










rs or raised figures. 
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ples of Alabastine 
tints, and a fold- 
er giving valuable 























RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





right. 
America,” 


Ask your dealer for our line. 





fully and economically shod. ’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., - 





ALL AMERICA SHOES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


We have seven large factories supplying shoes for “ the whole family” 

which are sold the world over. Our various brands stand for the 
st, and are retailed at prices consistent with honest material and 

workmanship. Like all our shoes they fit right, look right and wear 4J 


Among the numerous brands, we make the following: “All 
Educator, Signet, R. & H. Special, Mayfair, Hard 
Knocks, Old Homestead, Water King, etc. 


** Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfortably, taste- 


Write to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 











Dept. B, 


10 and 12 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The aot time you eat Samosets you will be sur- 
Pp 7 how different they are from the 
usual choca ates. You will think of lotus blossoms, 
wild honey and all the poetic, romantic things you 
ever heard of. You will sa we are right — 
Samosets are “ Chief of them all.’ 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 





itr wiz We Start You 
pr eG in the Jewelry 
| ee J/ Business =: =o 
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Let me explain s. you 
wae > can become an export 








monthe—making $25 to Pi 
week—and own yourown 
— business. Don't leave } home or guit your work, 
me nothing for my instruction or advice. Send me 
DO money. rite right now. 
CHARLES F. ELMORE, Principal 
Correspondence College of Watch Making 
Rogers, Thurman & Uo,, Props., 26 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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MADE IN BENNINGTON 
SINGE 1862. 


Rockwood’s Underwear 
is made from wool—pu 
clean, unadulterated 
stock. Can be had in na 
ural wool, white, sonst, 
buff, camel’s hair, and 
7 faney colors rices 
froi 00 to $2.00 per 
garment according to 
quality. 

Begin the winter with 
Rockwood’s Underwear 
and avoid erty ,colds,and 
Pe whole train of winter 


the neck and on the wais 
band, and the name “ Rock- 

wood” ison every box. We 
do not retail, but if your 
dealer does not handle 
Rockwood’s Underwear, 
advise us, giving his name, 
and we'll see that you 
are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
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Every Watch Insured. 


THE NEW 


HARVARD 
WATCH 


Has proved so satisfactory that we 
give the following Guarantee to 
every customer: 


This Watch has been carefully 
inspected, and, provided it is 
not misused, is guaranteed by 
the manufacturer to keep good 
time for one year from date. 








The New Harvard is an up-to-date 
American-made Watch. Sixteen 
size, stem-wind and stem-set, cut 
steel pinions, quick beat, nickeled 
case, and is warranted to give good 
service. A handsome Nickel Chain 
and Charm included. 
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Given only to Companion subscribers 

r one new subscription and 25 cts. 
extra, postage included. This Watch 
is not offered for sale. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass 
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INVITATION. 


\/isies are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 


on in this building, there is sufficient diversity | 


of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Companion’s’’ portrait series of New 
England governors is resumed this week. 
Vermont, the first of the six states to ballot, 
held its state election on September ist, and 
promoted to the governorship Lieut. -Gov. George 
H. Prouty of Newport. ‘The latest photo- 
graph of Governor Prouty is reproduced on the 
front cover page. 
he magnitude of the Boston Public Library 
is clearly shown by statistics appearing in 
the fifty-sixth annual report. In the central 
library, at Copley Square, there are now more 
than seven hundred and twenty-three thousand 
volumes. Besides the central library, there are 
twenty-eight branches and reading-rooms to 
which the trustees regularly deliver books, and 
they also supply forty-six engine-houses, thirty- 
one institutions, and one hundred and eight 
public and parochia)] schools, a service covering 
an area of forty-three square miles. More than 
a million and a half volumes were circulated 
during the year, and to maintain the library 
system cost more than three hundred and forty- 
one thousand dollars. 


—— Crusoe appeared in Boston the other 
day. Indeed, he lives in Boston, when he 
is at home, and the name belongs to him, as is 
evidenced by the fact that, under it, he was 
admitted to citizenship. His parents were 
Michael and Mary Crusoe, and when he was 
born, in Norway, some forty-three years ago, 
they promptly christened him ‘‘Robinson,’’ as 
of course they should have done. Perhaps they 
had heard of the famous hero of romance, and 
perhaps not; Robinson is not sure about it. At 
any rate, they fitted their son with the right 
name. In further accord with the fitness of 
things, the Boston Robinson became a sailor. 
He has been round the world six times, and 
has visited the Island of Juan Fernandez. It 
need cause no surprise that he felt no desire to 
stay there. The story-book Robinson was glad 
enough to get away. a 

he city of Chelsea, Massachusetts, with half 

its area bared or seared by the disastrous 
conflagration of last April, and with the task 
of rebuilding scarcely begun, has been once 
more laid waste by flames. Before they were 
checked a half-million dollars’ worth of property 
had been destroyed, fifteen hundred men had 
been thrown out of work, a score of families 
had been made homeless, and ten acres of the 
territory that escaped the great fire had been 
left a mass of ruins. Superstitious persons will 
say that Chelsea is unlucky—a statement that 
cannot be accepted, in view of the splendid 
courage with which the city has met its re- 
verses. But it is alleged that the September 
fire was set by sparks from a locomotive, and 
it may be admitted that, in a season of drought, 
ill luck, in the form of fire, is very liable to 
follow an engine. One way to change the luck 
would be to require that all locomotives be fitted 
with spark-arresting devices. 


cy 


nder the heading of ‘‘ Advice to a Wife,’’ 

London Punch said, ‘‘Feed the brute,’’ a 
witticism which is recalled by a reunion of the 
surviving members of the Boston Common 
Council of 1869-1870. Mr. Melville E. Ingalls, 
who is now conspicuous in the railroad world, 
was the president of the board that year, and 
he seemed to find reason to approve of the 
Punch policy. ‘‘Give the members of the city 
council committees a good luncheon when they 
meet, and they will give the best work that is 
in them,’’ he said at the reunion. ‘‘It was at 
dinners in this hotel and others that we did our 


| best work for the city of Boston.’’ In this con- 
| nection, it was stated by another speaker that, 


during the year referred to, the council, by 
reducing the estimates of expenses, lowered the 
tax rate from nineteen dollars to fifteen dollars. 
Passing the question of what other boards 
might do, it seems clear that Mr. Ingalls and 
his associates earned their dinners. 






























DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets 







The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size. 


Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 





‘CAMDEN WOOLENS. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Suitings direct from Factory 
ill Retailers’ Profits Saved. Write for Samples 


F. A. PACKARD, Box Y, CAMDEN, MAINE. 








The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly 








The only toothache cum 
that cleans the cavity and 












prevents decay 





Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 
For Country Houses 


This system provides water under pressure 
for house, lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. i Q 





Tank located 
in cellar. 

Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. 
It’s a great 
protection 
in case of 
fire. 


fet our 
eure out, 
your needs, r 
whether for * 
large or A 
smail estate. § Be i 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” AND 
READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 












INSTALLATION OF 

LUNT-MOSS AIR 

>| PRESSURE TANK 
WITT MAND PUMP 








Imitations do not_do the 
work. Get Dent's Tooth- 
ac he Gum. Al! druggists 
16 cents, or by mail 

De nt’s Corn Gum 
curescornsand bunions, 15« 


C. 8. DENT @ CO., 51 Larned St 



















Detroit, Mich 





DIRECT from FACTORY at 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 


We sell to you at the same price we would sell to 
the dealer—pay the freight besides. Stove pol- 
ished, ready to set up. Safe delivery insured 
Then, after You 
ONE YEAR'S TRIAL om 


we refund your 
money if you are 
not satisfied 


Stoves and Ranges 
standard for fifty 





years 
Our Illustrated 


Stove Book 
free, tells all 
about stoves, 
drafts, chimneys, 


ete. Send for it. 








} 
Gold Coin Stove Co., 
48 Oak &t.,Troy,N.Y 























A True Plane 


When you buy an ordinary plane, you 
have to find out by actual use whether it 
is true or not. 

You know a Keen Kutter plane, or any 
Keen Kutter Tool. is true before you buy 
it, because it is stamped with the trade- 
mark which guarantees it. 

You know it will be perfect in hang, 
balance, temper, finish, and adjustment, 
because all Keen Kutter Tools are tested 
and inspected and found worthy to uphold 
their well-earned reputation as Tools of 
Service before the name and trade-mark 
This mark is 


It costs 


are stamped upon them. 
your safeguard in buying tools. 
you nothing, but means if anything goes 
wrong you shall not be the loser. To be 
sure of lasting, accurate, and practical 
tools, ask for 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS AND CUTLERY 


The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Bits, 
Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Axes, Chisels, Drawing-knives, 
Pocket-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, 
Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn-mowers; 
also a full line of Scissors and Shears, 
Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for 
nearly 40 years under the mark and motto: 

**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
E. C, Simmons. Trademark Registered 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 


St. Louis and New York, 
U. S. A. 














The Model HUB 


There may be better Ranges than 


Ebony Finish 


but you can’t make New England 
people believe it. The Model HUB 
stands at the head of all others in 
that section. 


If New England cooking is the best, 
then HUB Ranges must have made 
it so, for the best cooks got their 
training on HUB Ranges, at the 
Boston, New York and other Cook- 
ing Schools where HUB Ranges were 
used exclusively. 


Write us for a copy of “Range Talk,” 
which tells all about the HUB Ranges. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 















Makers, 52-54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
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Have You 
Seen It? 


The new type of Range that we 
introduced last year. It has improve- 
ments that put it in a class by itself. 
We now make it in three sizes: “Palace,” 
“Castle” and “Fortress.” These new 
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have all the famous features of the 
old style—such as Single Damper, 
Dock-Ash Grates, Cup-Joint Oven 
Flues, Asbestos-Back Oven and 
Improved Oven Indicator—and 

in addition the new features— 

No End Hearth, More Room on Top, 
and Closets for Ash and Coal Hods. 
The new way of disposing of the 
ashes—which fall into a hod far 
below the fire (4 
—makes their ~ 
removal easy 























Saves steps. 








Crawfords have more Improvements 
than all other Ranges combined. 








> WALKER & PRATT MFG. C0., 31-35 Union St., Boston. C 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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(oking-Ranges 


and the grates to last longer. The 
Ash Hod when emptied can be 
returned full of coal, which 


The convenience, economy 


and sure performance of Craw: 
ford Ranges are proverbial. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 
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